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SHALL  NOT  HAVE 
DIED  IN  VAIN - 
THAT  THIS  NATION, 
UNDER  GOD,  SHALL 
HAVE  A  NEW  BIRTH 
OF  FREEDOM ... 
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rayon  Triple  Sheers  .  .  .  one  of  the  im* 
portant  "national  personalities"  in  dress 
fabrics!  They  know  that  it  identifies 
quality-tested  and  certified  merchandise 
.  .  .  approved  for  washability  and  serv¬ 
iceability  by  the  U.  S.  Testing  G>. 

Demand  the  Bemberg  Certified  Tag  on 
all  of  your  quality-tested  Bemberg  rayon 
merchandise . . .  and  then  put  it  to  work! 


This  voiceless,  inanimate  Bemberg’'' 
Certified  Tag  attached  to  your  merchan¬ 
dise..  . .  regardless  of  whether  it’s  dresses, 
lingerie,  negligees,  blouses,  scarfs,  or 
what  have  you  . . .  does  a  bigger  selling 
job  for  you  than  anything  your  sales¬ 
people  can  say! 

For  your  customers  know  the  Tag  as 
an  old  friend  .  .  .  they  trust  it!  They 
associate  it  with  the  famous  Bemberg 


BEMBERG^ 


AMERICAN 


261  Fifth  Avtnut,  New  York  I6,  N.  Y.^ 


CORPORATION 


AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


•BEMBERG  is  the  r 


ion  Blankets . , .  Stockings  . . .  Towels  ★  Cannon  Mills.  Inc.,  70  Worth  St.,  New  York  13.  N.  Y. 
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THe  SeCRBT  Of 


successful 


Rfrou  STORfS 


NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE 

Nationally  represented  by 
hearst  Advertising  Service 


effective  distribution  in 
the  San  Francisco  terri¬ 
tory  is  to  pledge  retailers 
a  schedule  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner. 


retailers  know  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  is  a 
dynamic  sales  influence 
on  the  grand  scale. 


of  San  Francisco — as  far 
back  as  the  records  go 
—  have  invested  more 
advertising  dollars  in 
The  Examiner  than  in 
any  other  San  Francisco 
newspaper. 
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After  Price  Controls,  What? 


THK  American  retailer  Itas  never  been 
the  object  of  a  great  deal  of  coddling. 
Like  a  steer  turned  loose  on  a  dry 
range  he  has  had  to  hustle  to  keep  alive.  He 
has  faced  competition  from  every  direction 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  has  he  asked  for  any 
protection. 

All  the  American  retailer  has  asked  is  that 
competition  be  honest.  Only  when  the  com- 
petit-ion  to  which  he  is  subjected  is  grossly 
unfair  does  he  think  of  invoking  any  aid  from 
CJovernment  agencies,  or  from  anywhere  out¬ 
side  his  own  store. 

When  a  man,  or  an  enterprise,  comes  up 
amid  such  conditions  he  is  not  likely  to  wel¬ 
come  the  idea  of  (iovernment  regulations 
which  restrict  his  freedom  of  action.  Not  the 
least  of  the  wonders  which  were  witnessed 
during  the  war  period  was  the  good  grace 
with  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri¬ 
can  retailers  accepted  the  maze  of  Govern¬ 
ment  regulations  and  did  their  level  best  to 
comply.  Without  this  willing  acceptance  by 
the  retail  fraternity  it  is  difficidt  to  see  how 
anything  could  have  been  achieved  in  the  way 
of  stabilizing  prices. 

To  say  that  retailers  like  price  controls 
would  be  a  palpable  misrepresentation.  They 
do  not  like  them.  What  man  conscious  of  his 


own  integrity  and  ambitious  to  build  his  own 
business  along  his  own  line  could  like  the 
continuous  interference  of  any  Government 
agency? 

But  though  retailers  do  not  like  sitch  con¬ 
trols  they  have  accepted  them  and  they  have 
obeyed  them.  Even  now  they  recognize  the 
need  of  the  continuance  of  controls  in  con- 
•nection  with  goods  which  are  in  dangerously 
short  supply  and  where  production  cannot 
({uickly  be  increased  to  meet  demand. 

For  a  long  time  now,  the  retailers  and  their 
organizations  have  been  hghting  for  that  in- 
( rease  in  production  which  alone  can  stabilize 
the  prices  which  the  public  must  pay.  The 
.irgument  over  price  controls  has  continued  so 
long  that  all  of  us  have  grown  tired  of  the 
bickering  and  woidd  like  to  see  an  end  to  it. 
The  matter  now  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  whatever  may  be  the  hnal  determi¬ 
nation  of  the  lawmakers  we  shall  have  to  live 
with  it. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we  should  be 
projecting  our  thoughts  further  into  the 
liiture  than  is  covered  by  any  period  for 
which,  it  may  reasonably  be  assumed,  the 
Congress  will  extend  the  Emergency  Price 
Control  Act.  What  are  retailers  going  to  do 
tvhen  price  controls  finally  shall  be  ended? 
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%  AaUAl  SIZE 


,^^yg«uetiii. 


ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS 

BAG  SIZE  SEIECOR 


Whcrt  19  sizes  of  paper  bags  will  wrap  Take  With  and  Send  articles 
most  efficiently?  How  should  these  1 9  universal  sizes  be  assigned  to  the 
47  main  departments  of  store  merchandise? 

Equitable,  manufacturer  of  the  largest  variety  of  paper  bags  in  the 
country,  has  arranged  the  answers  in  the  Size  Selector  —  a  unique  de¬ 
vice  that  puts  the  facts  abaut  paper  bags  at  yaur  fingertips. 

Here’s  the  handiest  aid  you  ever  saw  for  straightening  out  the  problem 
of  wrapping  properly  —  yet  without  waste.  Some  stores  have  saved  as 
much  as  40  V*  on  wrapping  costs  by  concentrating  on  the  sizes  of  paper 
bags  recommended  automatically  by  the  Size  Selector. 

While  they  last!  Get  your  Size  Selector.  First  Come,  First  ServedI 


EQUITABLE  PAPER  BAG  CO.,  INC 

47-00  31st  Mac*  Loofl  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 


Eqwitabi*  Papor  Bap  SU*  S*l*<tors 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


I  hat,  we  think,  is  a  matter  Inv  \  erv  serious 
(onsideration. 

We  have  not  liked  price  eonttads  but  their 
lemoval  threatens  more  difheiiltv  and  embar¬ 
rassment  than  their  immediate  retention. 
W'hen  price  controls  are  remoxed  we  may  ex¬ 
pect  some  prices  to  rise  sharply.  -At  that  time 
the  (onsuming  public— betanse  it  knows  onlv 
the  retailer— is  likely  to  place  the  blame  tor 
an  mnvelcome  price  rise  on  the  retailer. 

ruder  Ciovernment  juice  control  many  dis¬ 
tortions  have  been  inevitable.  In  a  tree  com- 
|)etiti\e  system  juices  find  their  own  relation- 
shij)  to  costs  and  to  other  juices.  Diirin^  this 
long  period  of  (ontrol  those  relationshijis  ha\e 
not  been  maintained.  Without  siu  li  (ontrols. 
rising  costs  hnd  their  wav  into  final  consumj)- 
tion  juices  in  one  way  or  another.  That  free 
jilay  of  the  forces  which  are  responsible  for 
juices  has  not  had  the  ojijxutnnitv  to  work. 
As  a  result,  it  seems  to  ns.  when  the  (ontrols 
are  lifted  a  variety  of  juices  will  react  in 
different  ways. 

.Some  juices  almost  certainly  will  rise  sharji- 
Iv.  Others  may  not  rise  .so  greatlv,  while  still 
others  may  remain  stable  or  even  recede  some¬ 
what.  It  is  important  to  consider  now  what 
course  von  will  follcuv  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  and,  even  more  important,  to  consider 
how  your  public  will  react. 

Lately  there  has  been  talk  in  a  number  of 
jilaces  of  a  so-called  “buyer’s  strike.”  In  all 
juobability  such  talk  has  come  from  jieople 
not  too  well  informed  who  rather  vaguely 


know  that  there  was  some  scut  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  the  jjeriod  following  the  previous 
world  war.  Our  own  impression  at  that  time 
was  that  it  was  chiefly  of  interest  as  a  way  of 
dramatizing  jiublic  dissatisfaction  over  a  ris¬ 
ing  juice  level.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
look  over  the  sales  figures  of  a  number  of 
representative  stores  for  that  jjeriod  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  what  extent  the  public  actuallv  did 
stoj)  buying.  We  hesitate  to  trust  our  mem¬ 
ory  on  that  jjoint  but  we  inc  line  to  the  belief 


that  such  a  stuclv  would  not  show  any  great 
recession  in  trade. 

The  interesting  jxiint,  howexer.  is  that  even 
the  mere  semblance  of  a  “buyers’  strike” 
xvould  be  unwelcome.  No  matter  how  ill- 
sujiported  such  a  demonstration  might  be,  it 
xvould  be  a  registration  of  consumer  dissatis¬ 
faction  and  hence  a  criticism  of  business 
xvhich  xvould  be  directed  chiefly  at  retailers. 
For  the  jieriod  ahead  xve  need  increased  gexx! 
xvill,  not  bad  xvill. 

.As  xve  see  the  juoblem.  it  is  up  to  every 
retailer  xvho  is  interested  in  building  gcxid 
xvill  xvith  his  juiblic  to  develoji  an  esjaecially 
strong  spirit  of  self-restraint  in  his  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  public  has  great  jiurchasing  jxixver, 
it  is  true,  but  “all  the  traffic  will  bear”  never 
has  been  a  .sound  business  juineijile.  When 
(iovernment  controls  jiass,  business  xvill  have 
an  unjjrecedented  opjxu  tunity  to  juove  to  the 
Jiublic  that  business  men  are  fit  to  control 
themselxes.  Fo  fail  to  seize  that  ojijxutunity 
xvill  jirove  a  sad  mistake. 

At  the  verv  beginning  of  this  xvar  jiericxl. 
back  in  lO.Sf)  and  ’10  and  ’ll,  when  the 
N’Kl)(iA  xvas  urging  retailers  to  xvork  to  keeji 
juices  cloxvn.  it  became  common  juactice  for 
retailers  to  average  their  costs  in  making 
jirices.  You  mav  find  it  necessary  in  some 
lines  to  folloxv  that  same  course  xvhen  jirice 
controls  end. 

When  business  once  more  is  free  there  xvill 
be  some  xvho  xvill  see  in  that  regained  free¬ 
dom  nothing  more  than  an  ojjjxjrtnnity  to 
grab  additional  profit  through  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  situation.  The  retailer  who  refuses 
to  folloxv  that  course  xvill  deserve  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  public,  and  he  xvill  get  it. 

\o  one  is  in  better  jxrsition  than  the  re¬ 
tailer  to  knoxv  the  truth  of  that  statement 
which  comes  down  to  us  from  the  xvisdom  of 
the  jiast— “A  good  name  is  more  to  be  desired 
than  great  riches.” 

It  is  not  tcK)  soon  to  be  thinking  of  these 
things  and  letting  your  store  organization 
understand  xvhat  xcuir  policy  is  going  to  be. 
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How  air-minded 
are  you  about 
AIR  CONDITIONING? 


Sure,  your  business  can  limp  along 
with  lop-sided  air.  But  G-E  Better 
Air  Conditioning  can  give  you  five 
hem  fits . . .  balanced . . .  for  economical 
and  efficient  operation. 

Here’s  what  you  get  from  Better 
Air  Conditioning,  installed  to  G-E 
standards — comfortable  cooling*,  re¬ 
duced  humidity*,  gentle  air  circula¬ 
tion,  adequate  filtration  of  dust  and 
dirt,  fresli  outdoor  atmosphere. 


Don’t  settle  for  less  than  all  five. 

Better  Air  Conditioning  brings  in 
more  customers  .  .  .  helps  make 
them  regular  customers.  Employees 
keep  that  "good  morning”  look  all 
day  long.  Merchandise  keeps  clean 
longer. 

Ask  your  G-E  dealer  today  for 
full  information.  General  Electric 
Company,  Air  Conditioning  Depart¬ 
ment,  Section  603^ .  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 


Better  air  conditioning  gives  you  these  FIVE  benefits 


A  COOLING*. . .  Ample  cooling  ca¬ 
pacity  to  maintain  refreshing 
coolness  even  on  hottest  days. 

^  DEHUMIDIFICATION’^  -  Has  enough 
machine  capacity  to  dry  the  air 
as  well  as  cool  it  .  .  .  effectively 
reduces  mugginess  due  to 
humidity. 


the  right  amount  of  air  to  give 
even  temperature  througlu>ut. 

^  FILTRATION  . . .  Has  a  big  enough 
filter  to  remove  dust  and  dirt 
...  to  save  many  a  dollar  in 
cleaning  expenses. 

0  VENTILATION. ..Introduces  plenty 
of  outdoor  air  .  .  .  maintains  a 
clean,  fresh  atmosphere  indoors. 


^  CIRCULATION . . .  Gently  circulates 

*ln  winter.  Better  Air  Conditioning  includes  controlled  heating  and  humidification 


GENERAL  B  ELECTRIC 


CHECK  YOUR  CLASSIFIED  TELEPHONE  DIRECTORY  UNDER 


“AIR  CONDITIONING"  FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  G-E  DEALER 
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The  Safe  Road  to  De-Control 

WITH  the  Senate  Committee  deliberating  what  to  do  with  price  control  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  present  law  on  June  30,  and  with  tension  running  high  in 
the  debate  which  has  been  raging  for  months  in  trade  circles,  in  Congress  and 
among  consumers,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion  in  a  public  statement  urged  a  middle-of-the-road  policy  as  a  means  of  settling  the 
present  heated  discussions  by  providing  a  common  ground  for  all  to  cooperate  against 
inflation. 

At  the  same  time  the  Committee  reaffirmed  the  position  of  the  NRDGA  with 
regard  to  price  control  regulations.  To  all  and  sundry  it  again  declared  that  it  had  never 
urged  the  elimination  of  OPA  regulations  at  this  time — that  its  attitude  is  and  always 
has  been  that  OPA  regulations  should  be  made  realistic  in  order  to  encourage  production, 
especially  of  those  items  which  are  presently  in  short  supply,  as  a  weapon  against  inflation. 

Instead  of  elimination,  the  Committee  specifically  urged  that  price  control  be  con¬ 
tinued  for  nine  months  from  June  30 — that  the  Maximum  Average  Price  provisions  of 
the  present  law  be  eliminated  and  that  ceilings  be  set  high  enough  to  permit  industry 
to  cover  costs  of  production  and  allow  a  reasonable  profit.  And  further,  the  committee 
suggested  that  specific  legislative  standards  be  established  for  removing  ceiling  con¬ 
trols  when  they  are  no  longer  needed. 

The  full  statement  of  the  Executive  Committee,  over  the  signature  of  Benjamin 
H.  Namm,  President  of  the  Association,  follows: 

"While  the  extremists  on  one  side  of  this  question  of  extending  price  control 
battle  to  abolish  OPA  and  extremists  on  the  other  side  insist  it  be  continued  exactly 
as  it  has  been,  the  interests  of  the  American  public,  the  chief  party  concerned,  seem  to 
have  been  completely  overlooked.  The  nation  undoubtedly  is  threatened  by  inflation, 
of  which  a  rising  price  level  is  merely  one  symptom.  Nobody  wants  inflation  regardless 
of  his  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  Government  price  controls,  but  only  production  can 
curb  inflation  and  eliminate  black  markets.  Therefore  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  suggests  that  the  Congress  put  an  end  to  the  heated  discussions  which 
have  been  waged  by  speedily  enacting  a  measure  to  accomplish  the  following: 

I .  Extend  the  Emergency  Price  Control  Act  for  a  period  of  nine  months  from 
June  30,  1946. 

2.  Eliminate  the  Maximum  Average  Price  provision  and  all  other  restrictions 
which  unfortunately  have  prevented  production  of  needed  merchandise. 

3.  Allow  price  ceilings  which  will  permit  industry  to  cover  current  costs  of 
production  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  reasonable  profit. 

4.  Establish  specific  legislative  standards  that  will  compel  the  removal  of 
price  controls  promptly  when  such  controls  no  longer  are  necessary. 

"In  our  considered  opinion  this  program  would  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  consuming  public  by  continuing  price  controls  where  necessary  and  at  the 
same  time  encouraging  production  to  relieve  the  current  acute  shortages  of  needed 
goods.  Such  a  program  would  provide  the  common  ground  upon  which  all  business 
could  cooperate  with  Government  in  fighting  against  inflation." 
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Credit  Management  Looks  Ahead 

PLANNING  FOR  THE  VOLUME  EXPANSION  THEY  INTEND  TO  AGHILVE 
BY  AGGRESSIVE  PROMOTION,  CREDIT  MEN  STUDY  OFFICE  METHODS. 
MODERNIZATION.  OPERATING  EC;ONOMIES.  C.OMMl’NITY  CONTROLS 


WORK  SIMPLIHCATION 

Joseph  C.  Spickler, 

Bureau  of  Standards  and 
Industrial  Engineering 
Marshall  Field  &  Co. 

WORK  SIMPLIFICATION  is  the 
organized  application  ol  common 
sense  t(»  find  easier  and  iK'tter  ways 
of  doing  work.  It  is  not  working 
liarder  or  faster,  but  finding  a  better 
methcHl  through  elimination  of 
wasted  effort  and  lost  motions. 

File  work  simplification  ap- 
|)roa(h  recognizes  the  worth  of  the 
individual;  that  no  one  has  a  mon¬ 
opoly  on  brain  power  and  that  the 
average  .American  has  the  ability  to 
think.  In  work  simplification  the 
employee  is  thoronghlv  trained  in 
the  use  of  a  few  of  the  engineering 
KKils  that  can  he-readilv  used  by  the 
average  individual  and  applied  to 
the  large  run  of  jobs.  The  employee 
applies  these  tcKils  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  own  job  and  then  be- 
(anse  of  his  interest,  makes  it  work. 

I'he  objective  of  this  jirogram  is 
threefold: 

1.  Higher  wages  through  increased 
productivity  for  einplovees. 

2.  Better  service  at  lower  ‘cost  for 
customer. 

Increased  good  will  and  more 
profit  for  investor. 

Let’s  see  if  we  can  illustrate  this 
hy  CTawforcFs  I'riangle  of  Plenty. 
In  the  corners  of  the  triangle  are 
the  employee,  customer  and  inves¬ 
tor.  ancl  in  the  center  of  the  triangle 
is  the  manager.  Here  you  arc.  truly 
in  the  middle.  The  emplovee  has 
a  rope  around  one  foot  ancl  is  veil¬ 
ing  for  better  working  conditions 
and  more  money.  The  customer  has 
a  rope  around  the  other  foot  ancl  is 
Nanking  awav  for  better  service  and 
lower  cost.  The  investor  has  a  rope 
around  vour  neck  and  is  recpiiring 
more  good  will  ancl  greater  return 
on  his  investment.  Vour  job  as  man- 
age-r  is  to  work  out  the  proper  bal¬ 
ance  for  satisfaction  of  emplovee, 
customer  and  investor. 

This  applies  directly  to  vour 


Credit  Department  just  the  same  as 
to  a  business  enterprise  lor  in  reali¬ 
ty  vou  are  in  business  lor  yourself 
in  your  department.  I'he  problem 
iK-comes  one  of  productivity,  of 
prcxlucing  more  per  man  hour. 

Increased  prciductivity  comes 
from  two  sources,  neither  of  which 
includes  the  s|x-ed-up,  the  stretch¬ 
out.  or  working  harder  or  faster, 
rile  first  source  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  is  from  the  workers  them¬ 
selves  by  the  elimination  of  waste. 
Example:  .After  our  saleschecks 
were  |)osted,  they  were’  lilecl  in  the 
.Accounts  Receivable  Department 
by  the  four  classifications  which 
made  it  convenient  if  Accounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  had  to  look  them -up.  The 
Bill  .Adjusting  unit,  which  was.  lo¬ 
cated  alx>ut,  150  feet  from  the  Ac¬ 
counts  Receivable  Department, 
lotincl  it  necessarv  for  the  .Acljust- 
eis  to  make  numerous  trips  over  to 
the  .\ccounts  Receixable  files. 

Alter  an  analysis  of  the  piolilem, 
the  -Supervisor  recommended  that 
the  Accounts  Receivalile  files  l:e 
moved  to  the  Bill  .Adjusting  Depart¬ 
ment  and  that  the  sales  checks  be 
turned  over  to  them  for  filing.  The 
Adjusters,  knowing  that  thev  had 
to  make  use  of  the  files,  naturallv 
did  a  good  jol)  of  filing.  The  result 
was  a  sa\ing  of  time  that  had  pre- 
\iously  been  wasted  in  the  .Acljust- 
cTs  making  the  many  trips  back  ancl 
forth  to  the  .Accounts  Receivable 
(lies.  Customer  service  also  was  im- 
proxecl  because  telephone  inc|uiries 
(oulcl  be  handled  without  the  red- 
tape  necessary  in  a  call-back  pro- 
cedure.  .Although  no  one  worked 
haiclcT  or  faster,  the  savings 
amounted  to  approximatelv  Ifi.bOO 
hours  per  sear. 

The  other  source  of  increased 
productivity  is  technological  im¬ 
provements.  New  inventions  and 
machines  are  continually  showing 
us  the  way  to  increased  production. 
Some  of  these  are  the  new  listing 
machines  used  in  cvcle  hilling.  Re- 
cotclak  improces  on  the  process  of 
microfilming.  National  Cash  Reg- 
istc-r  Company,  Burroughs.  Rem¬ 


ington  Rand,  and  I.B.M.  are  con¬ 
tinually  developing  new  and  better 
machines  that  will  simplify  your 
clerical  work. 

Volt  may  l)e  saying  that  Lriangle 
of  Plenty  sounds  gexxi  and  you  Ix- 
lieve  in  increased  prcxiuctivity  but 
how  are  you  going  to  get  the  em¬ 
ployees  to  Ixlieve  it?  Reilley,  in  his 
l.aw  ol  Intelligent  .Action,  says  that 
when  one  is  confronted  with  a  prob¬ 
lem.  the  intelligence  with  which 
one  acts  clejx-nds  upon  three  main 
factors:  (1)  The  ability  to  solve  the 
problem;  (2)  The  desire  to  sobe 
the  problem;  and  (3)  Fhe  capac  itv 
to  handle  the  human  relations. 

.All  of  your  employees  have  the 
abilitv  to  solve  the  problem  of  pio- 
ductivity.  It  is  necessary  to  create 
in  them  the  desire  and  this  comes 
from  education  and  training  and 
the  capacity  to  handle  the  human 
relations. 

Four  Requisites: 

1.  Top  management  backing  is 
not  onlv  desirable  but  necessaiv. 
When  they  are  actually  sold  on  the 
program,  they  can  reach  clown  to 
the  next  level  of  management  and 
through  the  extension  of  this  reac  h¬ 
ing  clown  to  subsequent  levels  ol 
supervision,  open  up  the  channel 
which  not  onlv  permits  but  encour¬ 
ages  constrnctive  ideas.  For  in¬ 
stance:  The  top  30  executives  ol 
Marshall  Field  &  C^ompany,  includ¬ 
ing  the  jxesiclent  and  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  sat  through  twenty  hours  ol 
work  simplification  before  deciding 
to  adopt  it.  Fhey  knew'  what  thc\ 
were  going  into  and  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  program  is  the  fulfil  1- 
nx'iit  of  their  ideas. 

2.  I  l  aining  is  the  second  reciui- 
site.  Fhe  conference  leader  must 
understand  engineering  principles. 
buMnore  important  he  must  under¬ 
stand  human  relations.  Fhe  train 
ing  consists  of  approximately  20 
hours  given  over  a  10  week  period. 
V’isual  aids  are  part  of  the  program 
ancl  use  is  macle  of  the  movies  to 
show  “before”  ancl  “after”  pictures. 
-Some  of  the  fundamental  .Ameri- 
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Edward  F.  Higgins,  General  Credit  Manager,  Allied  Stores  Ck>r- 
poration,  New  York,  N.  V.  was  re-elected  (Chairman  of  the  Credit  Man¬ 
agement  Division  at  its  13th  annual  conference,  held  in  Chicago, 
April  23-25,  1946.  Richard  McLane,  Credit  Manager,  J.  W.  Robinson 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  was  re-elected  First  Vice  Chairman;  F,  Wm. 
Johnson,  Credit  Manager,  Neiman-Marcus,  Dallas,  was  re-elected  Second 
Vice  Chairman;  H.  Coburn  Hendrix,  C^redit  Executive,  Cohen  Brothers, 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  was  chosen  Third  Vice  Chairman;  and  Charles  H. 
Dicken,  Manager,  Charge  Sales,  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Cia.,  was 
elected  Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  follow'ing  were  chosen  to  serve  as  Regional  Directors  for  a  three- 
vear  term:  Thomas  F.  Frawley,  Jr.,  Bonwit  Teller  &  Co.,  New  York; 
C.  Glenn  Evans,  The  Halle  Bros.  Co.,  Cleveland;  Roscoe  VV.  Reichard, 
The  Hecht  C^.,  Washington,  D.  C^.  (re-elected). 

The  following  were  chosen  to  serve  as  Directors  at  Large  for  a 
three-year  term:  Earle  Harrison,  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  C^hicago,  (re¬ 
elected);  C^harles  H.  Dicken,  Davison-Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  (re¬ 
elected);  Edward  F.  Higgins,  .\llied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York,  (re-elected); 
CJiarles  E.  Barnes,  The  Fair,  C.hicago;  Col.  H.  Coburn  Hendrix,  Cohen 
Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 


Edward  F.  Higgins 


can  ctonoinics  such  as  the  'Friangle 
ol  IMenty  and  the  importance  of  in¬ 
creasing  productivity  are  stressed. 

We  cultivate  in  the  employee,  the 
desire  to  produce  more  not  by  work¬ 
ing  harder  and  faster  but  by  elimi¬ 
nating  lost  effort  and  wasted  mo¬ 
tions.  We  try  to  have  them  realize 
that  what  is  gocxl  for  the  com|)any 
must  he  good  for  the  employee  and 
that  the  same  factors  which  produce 
greater  jrrofits  also  produce  greater 
wages.  The  training  develops  the 
questioning  attitude,  better  organi¬ 
zation  ot  time  and  thinking  and  use 
of  a  Process  Cffiart  as  a  formalized 
approach  to  method  improvements. 

3.  There  must  be  a  channel  of 
conummication  from  top  manage- 
ineut  to  the  rank  and  file  employee 
and  \  ice  sersa.  Every  employee  who 
has  heeti  on  his  job  for  30  days  or 
more  has  said  to  his  fellow  worker 
or  supervisor,  “Why  wouldn’t  it  be 
Utter  to  do  this  job  this  way?’’  The 
troid)le  is  that  he  has  aired  his  ideas 
hut  no  one  has  taken  action.  The 
result  is  loss  of  interest  and  curtail- 
ineut  of  further  ideas.  Management 
must  reach  down  and  not  only  per¬ 
mit  but  encourage  the  creative  ideas 
arising  from  the  intelligence  and 
initiative  of  all  entployees. 

4.  In  order  for  us  to  tap  the  great¬ 
est  resources  in  American  industry 
today,  namely  the  productive  pow¬ 
er,  intelligence  and  initiative  of  our 
fellow  men,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
create  in  them  a  desire,  an  honest 
iiige.  This  can  best  be  done  by  an 
incentive.  One  incentive  is  to  have 
a  Itetter  place  to  work. 


Democracy  in  business  means  an 
opportunity  for  self-expression  and 
an  opportunity  to  improve,  to  take 
an  interest  in  and  be  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganization.  It  also  means  that 
through  the  elimination  of  wasted 
effort  and  lost  motion  productivity 
can  be  increased,  and  consetjuenilv 
higher  wages  tan  be  paid.  Recog¬ 
nition  and  appreciation  are  great 
incentives  and  the  channel  encour¬ 
ages  the  giving  of  credit  where 
credit  is  due.  Monetary  awards 
speak  very  loudly,  too,  because  that 
is  a  definite  and  concrete  form  of 
recognition  that  every  employee 
thoroughly  understands. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  (‘xamples  of  im¬ 
provements  that  have  resulted  from 
Work  .Sim]>lilication.  Some  of  these 
are  iu  the  Gredit  Division;  others 
are  in  similar  related  jobs. 

1.  The  procuring  of  a  credit  re¬ 
port  was  formerly  routed  through 
a  report  control  clerk  who  sat  at  a 
desk  located  some  distance  from 
credit  interviewers.  I  bis  function 
is  now  j)erformed  by  the  interview¬ 
ers’  secretary,  eliminating  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  maintenance  of  dupli¬ 
cate  records,  saving  1.50,000  feet  of 
walking  per  year  or  3276  man  hours. 

2.  Elimination  of  all  capitals  in 
typing  1.50,000  names  a  year  for  in¬ 
ternal  filing  saves  135  hours  a  year. 

3.  Formerly  credit  writer  opened 
|>ackage,  inspected  merchandise, 
wrote  credit  slip  and  [)ut  merchan¬ 
dise  back  into  box.  It  would  then 
go  to  the  credit  signer  for  that  sec¬ 
tion,  who  would  open  package,  in¬ 
spect  merchandise  and  sign  credit 


slip.  File  credit  writing  and  sign¬ 
ing  is  now  done  by  one  p*erson  in¬ 
stead  of  two.  .Savings  of  2,184  hours 
per  year. 

4.  Circular  out  of  file  cards  are 
now  inserted  when  accounts  are  r^;- 
moved  from  the  files  for  various 
reasons  such  as  change  of  address. 

1 10  hours  a  year  is  saved  in  refiling 
the  accounts. 

5.  In  the  stenographic  unit  of  the 
Gredit  Division,  the  forms  and  sta¬ 
tionery  were  brought  within  the 
normal  tvork  area.  It  saved  a  lot  ot 
reaching  and  stretching  as  well  as 
much  eyestrain  resulting  from  poor 
location  of  source  of  material.  This 
resulted  in  less  fatigue  for  the  op¬ 
erator  and  nujre  production  with 
Itetter  morale. 

().  .Since  1903  it  has  been  the  prac- 
tite  for  the  employment  office  to 
post  an  arbitrary  number  on  each 
ttew  application  taken.  The  social 
secitrity  number  serves  this  purpose 
effectively.  Elimination  of  this  un¬ 
necessary  detail  saves  325  hours  per 
vear. 

Our  credit  aud  collection  man¬ 
ager,  Earle  Harrison,  was  (|uick  to 
recognize  the  value  of  this  program. 
Ilis  enthusiasm  atul  cooperation 
and  that  of  his  associates  has  already 
l  esulted  iti  a  savings  in  that  division 
of  1 0,000  man  hours  w'hich  includes 
20.000,000  feet  of  walking. 

Work  Simplification  is  the  organ¬ 
ized  application  of  common  sense 
to  find  easier  and  better  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  work.  The  philosophy  under¬ 
lying  Work  Simplification  recog¬ 
nizes  the  worth  of  the  individual 
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and  givfs  him  the  opf>ortunity  to 
use  his  creative  thinking  for  the  im- 
prcneineiit  of  self,  customer  and 
company.  Increased  prcxluctivity 
through  Ixtter  methcKls  and  elimi¬ 
nation  of  waste  is  the  answer.  I'he 
rctpiisites  of  a  gcKxl  program  are  top 
management  hacking,  training,  a 
gcKxl  channel  of  communication 
and  an  incentive.  The  results  ha\e 
been  more  than  satisfactory  at  Mar¬ 
shall  Field  &:  (annpany,  and  we  lcx>k 
toward  the  future  with  optimism. 

CREDIT  SALES  PROMOTION 

Clarence  £.  Wolfii^er, 

Credit  Manager 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia 

IF  YOU  Ix-lieve  that  this  ccnmtrv 
will  go  forward  and  want  sour  store 
to  marc  h  along  svith  it.  sou  also  lx‘- 
liese  that  NOW  is  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  credit  sales  promotion  pro¬ 
grams.  If  sve  don’t  svant  to  fumble 
(jur  op|x>rtunities,  then  crc'dit  sales 
promotion  is  a  “must"  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  forsvarcl  icKtking  c  redit  man¬ 
agers.  .\nd  sve  can  real  Is  bec  ome 
enthusiastic  oser  the  long  range 
|x>ssibilities  of  consumer  crc'dit.  It 
is  a  major  tcx)l  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  jxogress  and  the  means  of 
bringing  the  necessities  and  luxti- 
lies  of  life  to  esersone. 

Ureclit  sales  promotion  alreadv  is 
lu  ing  stressed  bs  the  distributor.  l)s 
the  Icxal  dealer,  by  the  salesman,  bs 
the  linance  c<)m})ans.  bv  the  bank, 
and  bs  the  small  loan  ’companv. 
Esentually,  svhen  suppis  catches  up 
svith  demand,  credit  may  find  it 
necessars  to  seek  the  customets  in¬ 
stead  of  the  customers  seeking 
credit. 

I  lic“  outltKik  lor  consumer  de¬ 
mand  is  gcxxl.  File  abilits  of  con- 
sumcis  to  l)uy  is  determined  gener¬ 
ally  bs  their  ciirrent  earnings. 
Fheir  savings  are  the  backlog  of  fi¬ 
nancial  securitv.  The  licjuid  assets 
of  indis  iduals— that  is  cash  and  gov¬ 
ernment  securities— tripled  during 
the  svar  from  S45  billion  on  Decem- 
bei  31,  1939,  to  SH5  billion  in  I)e- 
cemlx-r,  1945.  Disposable  income  of 
indisiduals  declined  onlv  slightlv 
during  1945  and  is  expected  to 
reach  the  losv  point  during  the  first 
ijuaiter  of  194()— probablv  right 
nctsv.  Hence,  from  nosv  on  the 
spending  income  is  expec  ted  to  con¬ 
tinue  on  a  more  esen  keel  and  at  a 
high  lesel. 


.Moreoser,  consumers  are  nosv 
saving  only  two-thirds  of  svhat  they 
were  saving  during  the  svar.  Sav¬ 
ings  dropjxxf  to  20  jx*r  cent  of  dis¬ 
posable  income  in  the  fourth  cpiar- 
ter  of  last  sear  from  almost  30  jxT 
cent  during  the  jx'ak  svar  years.  It 
is  not  far  fetched  to  reason  that  c  us- 
toniers  svill  scxm  resort  to  greater 
use  of  their  credit.  In  addition,  the 
reapix-arance  of  merchandise  that 
is  normalls  sold  on  deferred  pay¬ 
ment  })lans  svill  increase  credit 
transactions. 

A  Major  Function 

In  the  past,  credit  sales  promo- 
lion  svas  l(M>ked  upon  as  a  by-prcxl- 
uct  of  the  credit  dejrartment.  Fime 
svas  clesoted  to  this  imjxsrtant  jrart 
ol  «>ur  svork  onis  svhen  the  regular 
M  cclit  svork  lagged.  Fhis  is  no  long¬ 
er  true.  Fcxlay  credit  sales  jrromo- 
tion  is  a  major  function  of  the  |>ro- 
gressise  store. 

Whethei  or  not  a  separate  depart¬ 
ment  should  Ix'  estaldished  for 
solicitation  svork  de}x*ncls  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  si/e  and  type  of  the 
stole  and  the  amount  of  svork  cov¬ 
ered.  Fhe  larger  stores  fas  or  a  sepa¬ 
rate  department  Ix-cause  it  can  be 
supervised  bs  a  109  per  cent  promo¬ 
tion-minded  indisidual  instead  «>f  a 
( 1  t'dit-minded  one. 

Fhe  separate  department  is  on  its 
osvn  and  must  prcxluce;  its  etnplov- 
ecs  become  experts,  there  is  com¬ 
plete  attention  to  their  svork,  their 
o|>inions  are  not  biased,  intemip- 
tions  are  limited,  expenses  for  tiesv 
business  ate  segregated,  regularits 
and  (ontinuitv  are  built  up.  Hosv- 
evcr.  esers  thing  connected  svith 
(ifdit  should  be  supers  ised  bv  the 
(ic'dit  ofhcer  and  ap}>ro\ed  bv  hint 
belore  Ixing  placed  into  operation. 

Since  credit  promotions  are  an 
important  and  integral  part  of  the 
I  tine  I  ions  of  a  progressive  inanage- 
iiient.  ptexessing  is  recjuited  as  svith 
anv  other  accounts.  Sufficient  in¬ 
vestigation  and  checking  through 
the  (icclit  bureau  files  are  just  as 
important  on  solicits  as  on  regular 
accounts. 

Letters  Preferred 

Fhe  most  preferred  method  of 
inviting  nesv  accounts  is  bs  letter, 
svith  nesvsjxtper  coupons  and  house- 
to-house  solicitation  running  close 
veconds.  Personali/ed  letters  make 
the  appeal  more  cordial  and  should 
be  used  wheneser  possible.  Be  sure 


sour  letter  reflects  gcxxl  salesman¬ 
ship  for  your  store  and  its  set  vices. 
■Mimeographed  letters  should  be 
carefully  filled  in,  and  matching 
riblxrn  and  type  used,  as  svell  as  a 
Ixtter  grade  of  stationery.  Don’t 
economi/e  on  this  job.  Return  en- 
s  elojxs— |X)stage  prepaid— addressed 
to  the  credit  manager  or  a  desig¬ 
nated  ofheial  should  alsvays  lx  en- 
cloH-d  for  convenience  in  replving. 

Fhe  use  of  the  account  scxm  after 
acceptance  is  of  utmost  im|)oi  tance. 
Fhe  customer  mas  lx*  enc  cun  aged 
to  make  purchases  by  tying  in  a  sjx- 
cial  sales  promotion  item  svith  the 
ads  ice  that  the  account  has  lx*en 
arranged.  Putting  an  account  on 
sour  Iwroks  costs  money  and  some¬ 
thing  should  Ix'  done  to  make  the 
acconiit  actise  so  that  it  may  Ix- 
(ome  an  investment  instead  of  just 
an  added  expense.  In  a  solicitation 
t  ampaign  for  nesv  charge  accounts 
onlv  alxntt  ,50  |xt  cent  of  the  ac- 
lonnts  svhich  are  accepted  tnake 
purchases  svithitt  the  first  titonth 
after  approval. 

Uotisiderable  lost  tnotion,  linte 
and  supplies  cati  be  sasecl  bs  att 
at  rattgettient  svhich  delays  itttprint- 
ittg  the  ledger  page,  history  page 
attd  other  records  utitil  the  accoitnt 
Ixcotnes  actise.  Fhe  aitthori/itig  in- 
tlex  tnas  be  signalled,  or  the  alpha¬ 
betical  or  street  file  tnay  be  ttoted  in 
stteli  a  svay  that  the  ledger  i)age  attd 
othei  tiecessarv  records  are  itnpritit- 
ed  as  scxm  as  the  accoitnt  is  itsed,  or 
after  the  initial  pitrchase.  Whal¬ 
es  er  form  is  itsed  to  signal  the  need 
lor  printing  additional  records 
shoitid  Ixar  the  date  on  svhich  the 
accottttt  is  approved  and  all  other 
pertinent  inlortnation. 

Simple  Forms  Best 

Applicatiotis  for  the  opettittg  ol 
att  accoutit.  gisen  or  tnailed  to  the 
(itsiottter,  shoitld  Ix  as  itifortttal  as 
possible.  Provisioti  tnay  be  tttade 
oit  the  application  for  the  citsiottt- 
ei  to  select  one  of  seseral  kinds  ol 
accounts— a  t  egular  30-day  c  harge  or 
one  of  the  deferred  payment  plans. 
.\  statettteni  on  the  reserse  side  ol 
attv  lot  tn  thus  ettiployed  can  profit¬ 
ably  explain  the  recjuiretitents  ol 
each  aieoitnl  and  alscs  contaitt  a 
getteral  slatettietu  of  the  siote’s 
( t  c  clii  police  and  set  s  ices.  .\  sitttilat 
explanation  tnay  be  ittiptitued  oti 
the  cleferted  paytnent  receipt  books. 

f.c  t  sour  custemter  knosv  that  sou 
have  sarioits  credit  plans.  Don’t 
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Bloomingdale’s,  Sew  York,  used  a  whole  block  of  ivindows  this  month  to  pro¬ 
mote  Permanent  Budget  Account  credit.  The  displays  charted,  step  by  step, 
the  transformation  of  Cpl.  Smith,  WAC,  into  a  glamourous  civilian.  Windcnv- 
high  plctcards  explained  how  she  financed  the  purchase  of  a  complete  summer 
uHirdrobe.  The  story  interest  carried  customers  from  one  window  to  the  next. 


lakf  il  loi 

tustonur  knows  all  alxnit  sour  ilc- 
ftritd  payment  plans  or  that  your 
deterred  payment  customer  knows 
all  alK)ut  your  charge  ser\ice. 

A  small  application  card  which 
die  customer  is  asked  oidy  to  sign 
as  an  accejitance  of  the  account  has 
jiroved  successful  in  obtaining  adcli- 
lional  (icdit  information  on  soliiit- 
«d  accounts.  The  card  provides 
space  lor  tlu‘  usual  credit  informa- 
lion  and  in  most  cases  the  customer 
will  \oluntarily  submit  a  great  deal 
of  this  inlormation  In'cause  ot  the 
sioie’s  informal  attitude  toward  the 
card.  ()1  course,  the  information 
tims  secured  becomes  a  valuable 
jiait  ol  the  credit  files. 

Paid-up  defemtl  payment  ac¬ 
counts  present  a  gCKxl  held  for 
charge  solic  itaticjns.  When  these  a<- 
coinits  are  paid  up  the  ledger  cards 
should  Ik*  turned  over  to  the  credit 
oHiee  for  re\iew.  .Monthlv  pavments 
within  s|Hc  ihed  amounts  sliould  de 
teritiine  whether  or  not  the  custom- 
c  r  would  Ik-  acceptable  for  a  c  harge 
account -other  factors  warranting, 
riiesc-  custonie-rs  may  lie  automati¬ 
cally  invited  to  o|)en  charge  ac¬ 
counts  and  arrangements  c one  liicleci 
ininie-diately. 

Seasonal  Solicitations 

Dniitig  the  Easter  and  CJiristmas 
seasons  all  of  the  deferre-d  pavmeiit 
accounts  whieh  have  iK-en  paid  in 
lull  iitav  be  solicited  for  new  ele- 
leired  pavment  accounts.  Eliis  is 
liest  done  by  typing  each  day— as  the 
paid-up  accounts  are  reviewed— the 
name  and  address  of  the  customer 
to  Ik-  solicited  on  the  ))articular 
loriii  that  is  use-d  in  eonnection  with 
the  Easter  and  (diristmas  mailing, 
(aistomers  appreciate  hasing  some¬ 
thing  tangible,  such  as  a  card  or 
leite-r,  that  mav  be  jjrcKluced  as  a 
means  ol  identilieation  or  as  an  in- 
ircxluetion  to  the  c  redit  ele|)ariment. 

just  prior  to  the  Easter  or  (Ihrist- 
mas  season  a  special  letter  of  trans¬ 
mittal  might  be-  prepared  to  insite 
the  c  ustomer  to  come  in  and  rene-ss- 
her  deferred  payment  account.  I  lic- 
lornis  svliich  base  been  tvped  from 
the  paid-up  ledger  cards  furnish  tlie 
naiiies  and  aeldre-sses  of  the  custoni- 
<rs  to  svhom  the  letters  are  to  be-  ael- 
clressed  and  ate  enclosed  svith  the 
lettc-rs  of  transmittal.  1  he  enclos¬ 
ure  mas  be  brought  in  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer  as  esidence  that  her  credit 
stancliiig  is  satisfactors  anel  it  per¬ 


mits  the  accoimt  to  lie  O.K.’el  ini- 
meeliately. 

During  the-  |x-riod  betsveen  Easter 
anel  ('.hristmas  all  of  the  actise  cle- 
ferreel  payment  accounts  mas  lx-  re- 
s  ie-sse-el  and  to  those  svho  has  e  maele 
liasments  svith  regularits  an  invita¬ 
tion  might  be  aelelre-sseel  svliich 
svould  authori/e  aelelitional  pur¬ 
chase  to  such  acemints  up  to  the 
limit  of  SIO.  1  he  form  used  svith 
this  insitation  should  be  designed 
to  make  it  unnecessars  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  to  come  to  the  credit  depart¬ 
ment  for  further  cre-dit  authori/a- 
tion.  so  that  it  mav  serve  the  same 
pur|M)se-  as  cash  in  hand  anel  be-  s  ali- 
clateel  bs  the  customer’s  signature. 

Will  (lall  transactions  oiler  a  sers 
fertile  held  for  charge  account 
solicitations.  list  of  the  W’ill  (^all 
transactions  should  be  checked  svith 
sour  existing  records  to  first  elimi¬ 
nate  all  present  charge  customers. 
Etom  the  remaining  list,  credit  in- 
sestigations  may  be  made,  some  of 
svliich  might  svarrant  the  opening 
of  a  c  barge  account.  When  this  can 
be  clone,  it  is  profitable  to  ask  the 
c  ustomer  to  accept  an  account  and 
also  suggest  that  the  balance-  clue- 
on  the  mereiianclise  held  iti  the  ^^'ill 
(iail  Dc-partment  be  charged  to  tlic- 
nesv  accoutit.  I  bis  promotes  the 
possibilits  of  immediate  use  of  the 
account.  Elie  ciffer  can  be  delaved 
until  a  substantial  part  of  the-  pur- 


(  base  is  |)aiel.  oi  the  solicitation  may 
be-  made  .it  an  appropriate  time 
svhe-n  the  merchandise  might  lx 
nc-eelc-d  lor  a  particular  season. 

We  should  keep  informed  alxiut 
the  various  activities  of  solicited  ac¬ 
counts.  Is  the  interest  in  this  tvjx- 
of  account  shorter-lis ed  than  that 
ol  the  account  o|x-nt-d  at  the  reejuest 
of  the-  customer?  Records  may  easi- 
Iv  be-  clc-\  ised  which  will  supply  any 
inlormation  desired.  DiHerent  col¬ 
ored  records  cati  be-  maintained  for 
solic  itc-ci  accounts  or  some  special 
code-  or  signal  designated  for  the 
|mr])ose  ol  marking  the  records, 
riic-re-  often  develops  a  problem  ot 
excessive  buving  on  the  solicited  ac¬ 
count  and  this  mav  be  coupled  with 
a  meagernc-ss  of  credit  informatioti 
and  releiences.  While  some  stores 
do  not  in  anv  way  distinguish  one 
t\pc-  of  application  from  another, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  signal  the 
solic  itc-cl  accounts,  as  such  a  system 
Ic-ncls  itself  to  all  sorts  of  uses  should 
the-  iic-cessitv  arise.. 

Reviving  Inactive  Accounts 

.A  regular  follow-up  program 
should  be  initiated  on  inactive 
charge-  accounts.  Ehe  secret  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  inactives  is  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  the  follow-up  svstem: 
whether  it  is  clone  every  two  months 
or  lour  months,  should  be  decided 
through  experience.  Caistomers  like 
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CREDIT  IDENTIFICATION  AND  AUTHORIZATION  POLICIES 


lo  receive  “we-miss-you  letters”  ahd 
teel  that  special  attention  is  l)eing 
received.  I'his  is  g(M)d  j>olicy.  Voiir 
letter  should  imply  some  concern 
on  your  part  that  the  account  is  iti- 
active. 

Don’t  wait  too  long  to  lollow  up 
vour  inactives.  While  yoit  are  wait¬ 
ing  your  competitor  may  he  culti¬ 
vating  the  customer’s  inteiest  by 
some  sales  promotion  work  that  you 
are  neglecting  to  do.  I'here  are 
varied  wavs  in  which  to  lollow  up 
inactises  and  it  is  well  that  dilleretit 
methods  should  he  emploved  Iroin 
time  to  time.  The  hallwav  letter  or 
some  similar  device  alwavs  brings 
a  lil)eral  respotise.  Buried  griev- 
atices  are  hound  to  come  to  light  iti 
any  campaign  on  inactive  accounts 
and  these  should  receive  immedi¬ 
ate  attetition.  It  the  distance  is  not 
t<M)  prohibitive  a  personal  call  on 
such  customers  by  a  representative 
ot  the  Credit  or  .\djustment  I)ej)ai  t- 
ment  is  likelv  to  restore  good  will. 

.Second  letters  ate  (onsidered 
valuable  in  a  tollow-upon  inactives, 
and  whether  a  third  letter  is  of  anv 
value  should  be  decided  by  expei  i- 
ence.  It  is  often  jn'olitable  to  use 
second  or  third  letters  during  the 
Easter  and  Christmas  seasons. 

Ledger  bills  which  do  not  show 
current  activity  or  balances  mav  be 
utilized  for  sales  promotion  pur¬ 
poses  by  having  a  message  imprint¬ 
ed,  soliciting  activity  of  the  account. 
The  tops  of  these  unused  bills,  al¬ 
ready  havitig  the  name  and  address 
of  the  customer  im|)rinted— if  cut  to 
envelope  size— will  serve  as  an  ad¬ 
dressing  medium  iti  witulow  envel¬ 
opes,  for  ad\ertising  enclosures,  and 
may  result  in  the  reactivatioti  of  the 
account. 

I  cannot  say  too  often  nor  express 
to  you  too  emphatically  that  credit 
sales  promotion  is  a  full  time  job. 
It  is  just  as  important  todav  as  it 
e\er  was.  You  must  set  vour  goals 
and  make  plans  to  reach  vour  ob¬ 
jectives.  Go  after  new  accounts, 
paid-up  accounts,  itiactives  —  ves, 
c\en  review  vour  slow  jjaving  ac¬ 
counts.  Decide  what  you  want  to  do. 
Plan  your  programs  and  select  vour 
working  uk)1s,  then  follow  through 
—letters,  telephone  calls,  newspaper 
ads,  radio  publicity,  or  whatever 
you  think  is  best  and  continue  to 
use  that  which  by  experience  pro¬ 
duces  results. 


Cicorge  L.  Peterson 

Maison  Blanche  Co. 

A’eic  Orleans,  La. 

rilE  OK  phone  meets  the  needs  of 
our  own  type  of  operation  for  an 
authorization  communications  sys¬ 
tem.  W'e  are  a  store  handling  over 
bO.OOb  accounts  in  a  city  of  some 
(>1)11.00(1  people.  By  using  the  OK 
phone  we  have  the  advantage  of 
having  the  salescheck  authorized  di- 
rettly  by  the  credit  department,  an 
advantage  which  a  PBX  phone 
would  not  give  us.  Of  course,  we  do 
not  have  the  benefit  of  signature 
control  by  the  credit  department, 
such  as  a  tidte  system  would  give, 
but  we  use  charga-plate  and  our 
salespeople  check  the  signature 
with  (he  customer’s  identification 
card,  which  serves  onr  purpose  as 
well. 

Gredit  Identification  Media 

C.harga-plate  carries  complete 
data  on  name  and  address  as  well  as 
signature,  and  imprints  the  sales¬ 
check  as  well  as  providing  identifi¬ 
cation.  and  saving  time  and  annoy¬ 
ance  both  for  the  customer  and  the 
salesperson.  This  leaiure  also  elimi- 
naies  errors  clue  to  inaccuracv  in 
lecording  the  customer’s  name  and 
address,  or  illegible  handwriting. 
positive  identification  contiol  on 
the  floor  is  provided  bv  I  be  signa¬ 
ture  on  the  back  of  the  plate  which 
can  be  checked  against  the  signa¬ 
ture  obtained  on  the  salescheck. 

In  the  original  mailing  of  ])lates. 
a  small  card  is  provided  on  which 
the  customer  can  recpiest  additional 
plates  for  other  members  of  the 
family,  thus  extetiding  (he  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  plate  and  its  control  to 
this  class  of  purchasers.  I'lie  issu¬ 
ance  of  extra  plates  is  encouragecl 
on  new  accounts  opened  so  that  the 
most  complete  control  possible  is 
attained. 

Speeding  Up  Credit  Authorization 

In  my  opinion  there  are  four 
recpiisites  that  are  needed  for 
speedy  authorization:  (I)  Custom¬ 
er  identification;  (2)  .\  floor  release 
limit  that  is  high  enough  to  be  safe 
and  practical:  (3)  .\n  OK  charge 
phone:  (4)  .\  one  line  visible  index 
with  proper  signalling  devices. 

The  positive  control  obtained  on 


the  floor  ilirough  the  use  of  charga- 
plate  and  the  proof  of  its  use  which 
the  imprintecl  salescheck  gi\es  to 
the  office,  makes  charga-plate  a  safe 
means  of  identification,  for  war¬ 
ranting  higher  flcM)r  rcjease  limits. 
l*ositi\e  |)roof  that  a  coin  or  card 
has  been  presented  is  not  obtain¬ 
able  in  the  credit  ottice,  as  custom¬ 
ers  ftecpieiitly  lemember  their  ac¬ 
count  number  and  the  store  has  no 
pioof  that  the  salesperson  was  ac¬ 
tually  pieseiited  with  the  means  of 
ideniificaiion.  'Lite  charga-plate  im- 
prini  does  pio\  icie  this  |)rcM)f. 

Due  to  this  excellent  control, 
c|uiie  a  few  stores  using  charga- 
plate  relc-ase  up  to  SIO  on  jnesenta- 
tion  of  the  plate,  and  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  plate.  This  applies  on  twnh 
takes  and  sends.  Before  Regulation 
"W”  went  into  effect,  manv  stores 
released  .SI 5  to  SJIO,  or  as  higii  as  S50 
in  leadv-to-wear,  on  prc'sentation  of 
the  plate.  In  many  cities,  where 
stores  wish  to  continue  the  high  re¬ 
lease,  they  mail  with  the  statement 
each  month  a  little  card  to  accounts 
that  will  not  be  frozen  by  ibe  tenth, 
sized  to  fit  into  the  back  of  tbe  plate, 
or  into  the  leather  case  in  which  it 
is  carried.  'Lite  plate  and  the  card 
together  are  used  for  releasing  up 
to  S25,  S;10.  or.  in  some  stores,  an 
unlimited  amount. 

I’d  like  to  tell  you  about  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  bc'cn  made  by 
tbe  X.C;.R.  OK  phone  system  to 
-■peed  up  authoi  ization.  Provisions 
have  been  made  on  the  individual 
phones  placed  around  the  store  to 
depress  one  of  the  four  button  selec¬ 
tions  that  are  connected  to  the 
master  switchboard  in  tbe  credit  de¬ 
partment  to  signal  the  respective 
sections  of  the  alphabet  where  the 
credit  information  is  located.  I  his 
feature  enables  the  store  to  divide 
their  aulhorizers  into  gioups  and 
centralize  the  credit  files,  giving 
cpiicker  and  faster  authorization. 

Value  of  One  Line  Visible  Index 

A  one  line  visible  index,  using 
an  eflicient  signalling  device,  will 
play  an  important  part  in  speeding 
up  authorization.  I'he  information 
necessary  for  authorization  is  con¬ 
tained  on  one  visible  line.  It  gives 
the  last  name,  middle  initial,  ad¬ 
dress  and  authorized  purchasers 
whenever  there  is  more  than  one 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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About  no  members  oj  the  (Credit  Marm^ement  Division  turned  out  for  the  1 3th  annual  conference  in  Chicoffo  last 
month.  .At  this  luncheon  meeting  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Lew  Hahn  made  a  radio  address  in  which  he  called  for 
the  (ontinuarue  of  price  control,  but  under  conditions  calculated  to  encourage  rather  than  stifle  production. 


CREDIT  OFFICE  LAYOUT  AND  MODERNIZATION 


Dean  Ashby 
Credit  .Hatutger 
•W.  L.  Parker  Co. 

Davenport,  Iowa 

BEFORE  making  a  trtdit  office  lay¬ 
out.  it  is  Iksi  to  analyze  the  office 
procedure  and  to  sttidy  the  tasks  of 
the  jK'ople  who  are  to  occupy  the 
space.  I  he  preliminary  survey  need 
not  (over  all  the  duties  of  indi- 
\i(lual  employees,  but  woidd  in¬ 
dude  enough  to  show  the  nature 
of  the  ojKiations  performed  in  each 
depart ment,  the  movement  of  work 
Iroiii  one  department  or  section  to 
the  next,  and  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  ol  the  work  to  the  business  as 
a  whole.  An  organization  chart,  to 
which  is  attached  a  brief  memo¬ 
randum  outlining  the  work  for 
which  eath  executive  or  supersisor 
is  responsible,  is  helpful. 

.\  layout  of  the  present  (*ffice  will 
aid  in  studs  ing  the  recptirements 
for  the  new  arrangement.  When 
the  lurniture  and  etpiipment  are 
shown  in  their  present  locations, 
they  set  up  a  backgrciund  for  com- 
paratise  pur|x>ses.  Present  areas 
may  be  checked  against  proposed 
areas.  .A  study  of  the  present  lay¬ 
out  assists  in  determining  where  ex¬ 
pansion  or  changes  are  most  need¬ 
ed.  the  clearance  reejuired  l>etween 


desks  and  equipment,  the  relaticm- 
ship  Iretween  operations  and  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  duplications  or  overlap¬ 
ping  ftinctions.  It  also  serves  as  a 
(heck  list  of  existing  furniture  and 
e(|uipment. 

The  next  step  is  the  listing  ol  all 
employees  who  are  to  occupy  the 
space.  I'his  is  most  valuable  when 
arranged  by  departments  or  ftme- 
tions,  such  as  credit  executive,  le- 
(cptionist,  cashiers,  interviewers,  ac- 
((junting,  stetiographic,  fding,  tsp- 
ing  and  bill  adjustments.  It  is  help¬ 
ful  to  check  the  lists  against  the  jjay- 
roll  to  make  sure  that  all  persons 
are  included.  Provision  should  also 
1,'e  made  for  new  emjxjyees.  ft  is 
often  desirable  to  study  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  individual  emploNces, 
to  determine  where  tasks  of  like 
kind  may  lx.*  combined,  where  seg- 
gregation  is  advisable,  (ji  where 
duplication  exists. 

.\  forecast  of  future  retpiiremenis 
should  not  be  overlookecl.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  to  kiujw  which  departments 
are  likely  to  expand  or  contrac  t  in 
their  needs  for  space. 

.Area  Requirements 

Office  space  requirements  are 
generally  stated  in  terms  of  numlKT 
of  scpiare  feet  |>er  employee.  While 
various  attempts  have  been  made 


i(»  establish  standards  of  measure¬ 
ment.  the  retpiirements  in  any  giv¬ 
en  instance  are  considered  to  de- 
IK'iid  on  the  following  basic  factors: 

(1)  .Nature  of  the  available  space; 

(2)  Character  of  the  work;  (3) 
.Need  for  private  offices,  or  inter- 
\  iewing  Ixxiths. 

.After  the  area  rtxpiired  for  each 
department  has  Ixen  established, 
including  an  allowance  for  expan¬ 
sion.  the  next  step  is  to  locate  each 
department  in  its  logical  place, 
rhere  are  three  considerations  to 
l>e  kept  in  mind:  (1)  convenience 
to  the  pid)lic.  (2)  flow  of  work,  (.H) 
the  tvj>e  of  ecjuipment  in  the  de¬ 
partment.  The  first  factor— conven¬ 
ience  to  the  piddic— is  of  the  great¬ 
est  imfiortante.  Caedit  departments 
shoidd  Ik‘  IcKated  so  as  to  give  cus¬ 
tomers  direct  and  convenient  access 
to  all  |xrs(mnel  serving  them. 

The  setoncl  (onsideration  —  flow 
of  work— represents  the  movement 
of  clerical  work  through  and  be¬ 
tween  departments.  Departments 
basing  the  greatest  amount  of  con¬ 
tact  shcjidd  lx  plated  adjacent  to 
each  other.  Work  then  flows  with 
a  minimum  amount  of  travel  from 
department  to  department  and 
from  desk  to  desk. 

It  is  helpfid  to  base  available  a 
list  of  furniture  and  etpiipment 
svhich  shows  (piantities,  descrip- 
{Continued  on  page  .50) 
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SPEUING  WITH  NUMIERS 


Howard  G.  Godfrey 

Credit  Manager 

J.  L.  Hudson  Co. 

THE  HUDSON  serial  ski|>  miin- 
iK-ring  plan  is  so  simple  that  it  neeils 
little  description.  Customers  whose 
last  name  begins  with  .V  have  been 
divided  into  285  groups  with  15 
names  in  each  group,  or  1275  names 
in  all.  Coin  .\101  is  issueil  to  the 
lirst  customer  in  the  Inst  group  and 
coin  A115  is  issued  to  the  last  cus¬ 
tomer  in  that  group.  I  he  next  81 
numljers  are  skipped  lor  luture  use. 
The  second  group  ol  10  customers 
starts  with  .\20I  and  ends  with 
.K215.  The  lirst  customer  in  the  last 
group  of  A  accounts  gets  number 
.\28.501  and  the  last  customer  gets 
.\28515. 

The  15,000  cust«Mners  whose  last 
name  liegins  with  B  would  Ite  di- 
\  ided  into  999  grottps  ol  15  t  ustom- 
ers  each,  and  so  on  through  the 
alphaltet. 

The  result  ol  this  arrangement  is 
that  as  long  as  there  are  onlv  1275 
•V  customers,  the  alphal)etical  and 
numerical  arrangements  of  ac¬ 
counts  will  ne\er  var\  more  than 
15  customers.  Ihe  aterage  satia¬ 
tion,  of  course,  would  be  hall  of  15 
or  71/2.  (3n  a  list  of  150,000  custom¬ 
ers,  the  variation  would,  of  course, 
lx.‘  only  71/2/150,000.  If  the  list 
should  double  in  size,  the  variation, 
of  course,  would  also  double.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  take  a  lifetime  in  a 
department  store  to  exhaust  the  ex¬ 
pansion  available  under  this  svsteitt. 

We  started  renumbering  our 
accounts  in  March  and  hast*  al¬ 
ready  mailed  out  coins  with  new 
account  numl)ers  to  these  cusiom- 
ers,  with  a  request  for  the  return  of 
jji't'viously  issued  coitts.  We  have 
also  rewritten  our  authoii/ing  in¬ 
dexes  and  took  the  opportunitv  to 
it-place  two  very  t)ld  indexes  at  the 
same  time.  C^oins  for  othei  t  ustom- 
ers  will  follow  as  soon  as  deliM  i  ies 
of  new  coins  are  reteixed  Ironi  the 
manufacturer. 

It  has  been  our  custom  in  ihe  past 
U)  use  the  same  acxouni  aiul  coin 
number  so  that  coin  numbers  ap- 
jx-ar  on  all  of  our  letords,  includ¬ 
ing  addressograph  plates,  ledgei  ac¬ 
counts.  history  records,  auihori/ing 
indexes,  geographical  indexes,  and 
credit  files,  as  well  as  upon  a  high 
|xrcentage  of  saltNC hecks,  credits 
and  collection  \ouc  heis. 


W  hile  we  have  not.  ol  course,  had 
any  real  experience  with  this  new 
plan,  we  feel  cjuite  optimistic  about 
its  advantages.  It  appears  to  us  that 
charges  bearing  a  coin  number  with 
an  illegible  name  and  address  can 
be  lcK)ked  up  on  the  alphabetical 
authorizing  index  almost  as  cxtsily 
Irom  the  coin  number  as  Irom  the 
name  and  adchess.  If  the  coin  num- 
her  is  enieiccl  on  all  saleschecks  and 
posting  media,  it  would  a|)pc‘ai  just 

SHALL  WE  HAVE  COMMUNITY 

Richard  .V.  Herrick 

Credit  Manager 

C.  F.  Hovey  Co. 

Boston,  Mass. 

I.N  THE  days  ahead  consumer 
credit  will  be  used  to  ;:n  extent 
hitherto  undreamed  of  to  aid  the 
retailer  in  his  task  of  distributing 
the  prcxlucts  of  our  machines.  Pub¬ 
lic  opinion  polls  indicate  that  three 
cjuarters  of  the  families  in  the  na¬ 
tion  intend  to  purchase  Uiese  items 
from  current  income  or  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  rather  than  from  ac 
cimnilated  savings. 

Regulation  W  During 

Reconversion 

It  seems  to  me  that  \ou  must  re¬ 
sign  yourself  to  continued  regula¬ 
tion  throughout  the  reconversion 
pericxl.  .\11  the  expressions  that 
have  come  from  responsible  gov¬ 
ernment  cjuarters  em|jhasize  the 
need  for  continued  reliance  on 
jjiice  and  credit  controls  during 
the  jxTiod  before  the  assembly  littes 
are  in  full  jnoduction.  5()u  mav 
not  like  the  idea  of  continued  con¬ 
trols.  but  an  objective  aj>|)raisal 
leads  me  to  give  vou  no  encourage¬ 
ment  about  immediate  relief  Irom 
controls. 

But  whether  yon  agree  that  such 
control  is  necessary  it  is  well  to  face 
the  facts  that  we  have  it.  that  con¬ 
trols  are  verv  likelv  to  be  continued 
for  awhile,  but  that  some  day  and 
|>ossiblv  sooner  than  we  realize 
thc'se  controls  will  be  removed,  l.ei 
it  not  be  said  (hat  the  credit  frater- 
nitv  was  not  reaclv  with  concrete 
jjlans. 

We  are  jnacticallv  unanimouslv 
agreed  that  it  is  undesirable  to  re¬ 
turn  t(»  comjx’tition  in  credit  terms 
which  onlv  residted  in  a  situation 
of  dog  eat  dog  to  the  benefit  ol  no 
one  and  the  detriment  of  all. 


as  easv  to  sort  and  stulf  numei  ical- 
ly  as  well  as  alphalH-tically.  We 
wotider  whether  it  wotilcl  not  Ix' 
|)ossible.  after  the  plan  is  com|)lete 
Iv  installed  to  switch  to  numeiical 
bookkeejjing,  without  the  nc-cessitv 
ol  maintaining  a  cross-reference  lile 
between  the  numerical  and  al|)ha- 
bctical  arrangements.  This  is  a 
dream  which  several  crcxlit  men  1 
know  have  had  lot  a  ntnnbei  ol 
veai  s. 

CREDIT  POLICIES? 

.Vncl  so  it  becomes  desirable,  al¬ 
most  to  the  j)oini  of  a  necessity,  that 
we  coojx-rate  in  the  j)ro|x*r  control 
atid  extension  of  consumer  credit. 

In  the  intelligent  use  of  commimi- 
tv  credit  jmlicies  we  may  well  have 
the  answer. 

Uommunity  credit  jxtlicies  vary 
somewhat  in  detail  but  in  tnany  re- 
sjx'cts  thev  are  almost  identical. 
I'suallv  the  |)olit  y  outlines  the  aims 
ol  the  agreement,  defines  the  sev¬ 
eral  cliHerent  tyjx-s  of  accounts,  sets 
certain  standards  for  jiayment 
terms,  and  in  the  case  ol  delerrecl 
or  l)uclge(  accounts  sets  lorth  the 
mininunn  down  jiavment  and  maxi¬ 
mum  number  ol  months  lor  such 
item  sold  on  a  itudget  j)lan.  I'sual¬ 
lv  these  jiavment  terms  vary  as  to 
clown  |)ayment  and  maximum  time 
allowance  clejx-nding  on  the  dura¬ 
bility  ol  the  itetn.  .Some  |)olit  ies  also 
cover  such  items  as  advertising  ol 
credit  terms,  billing  jnactices,  mer¬ 
chandise  returns  and  cashing  of 
checks  as  well  as  standardization  ol 
carrving  charges  and  the  charging 
of  intetest  on  overdne  baances. 

It  is  mv  recommendation  to  |>ro- 
ceed  with  such  a  jxogram  stej)  l)v 
stejj.  Do  not  attemjit  to  do  the  en¬ 
tire  job  at  once  lor  yott  will  find 
that  the  |)rogram  will  l)og  clown 
through  extended  debate  and  in 
the  end  nothing  will  be  accoin- 
jtlished.  good  start  with  later 
aniendments  will  be  found  to  be  a 
much  more  satisfactorv  method  ol 
jnixedure. 

I'o  the  retailers  ol  the  connmmi- 
tv  as  a  whole  the  advantages  have 
been  well  demonstrated.  The  jnin- 
cijjal  benefits  are  im|)rovetl  collec¬ 
tions  and  reduced  losses  rc‘snl(ing  in 
a  more  satisfactorv  credit  ojjtia- 
tion  at  a  somwhat  reduced  cost. 
(.\mong  the  excellent  economic 
leasoiis  whv  we  should  get  together 
(Continitrd  on  fnigr  ft)) 
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RETAIL  EFFICIENCY  CAN  IT  BE  IMPROVED 

enoi’c.h  to  offset  declining  gross  margins  in  the  years  ahead? 

Bv  Roljeri  Koch,  Assistant  to  the  General  Merchandise  Manager,  Marshall  Field  sir  Co. 


IF  stoics  arc  to  restore  the  services 
that  were  tustoinary  before  the 
war,  the  cost  will  tend  to  be 
»reater  percentage-wise  than  in  pre¬ 
war  years.  .\n  increase  in  the  shrink¬ 
ing  gross  margin  seems  to  he  mani- 
lestlv  impossible.  Therefore,  the  an- 
>wer  lor  anv  retailer  who  wishes  to 
restore  prewar  service  must  he 
either  (I)  much  greater  volume. 
(2)  mudi  greater  eHicietuy,  (‘{)  a 
priming  ol  sutficient  service  ex- 
|R-nse.  or  (1)  anv  (omhination  of 
these.  Otherwise,  an  operating  loss 
seems  inevitable. 

Increasing  Volume 

rite  higger-volume  solution  ap- 
|x‘als  to  all  of  us.  and  we  are  still 
in  the  stage  where  it  is  possible  to 
innltiplv  our  prewar  sales  in  our 
|)ostwar  projections.  W’e  (an  expec  t 
siiles  to  be  iiureased  up  to  the  point 
■  hat  pri<e  indices  have  iiureased. 
We  can  recogni/e  population  gains 
here  and  there.  .\t  the  moment, 
there  is  a  tremendous  backlog  of 
savings,  and  people  tan  and  do 
s|Hiul  without  the  correlation  to  in- 
(oine  that  used  to  be  so  marked. 
Also,  they  can’t  spend  all  the  money 
they  want  to  in  other  fields,  atul  so 
the  retailer  can  get  a  larger  share. 

Hut  won’t  we  be  living  in  a  fool’s 
paradise  il  we  expect  people  to 
s|)en(l  out  of  proportion  to  income 
lor  any  cotisiderable  jieriod?  We 
all  know  that  sales  increases  will 
eventually  minor  relative  coni- 
mcwlity  index  changes.  I  believe  we 
can  all  agree  that  the  overall  in¬ 
crease  will  be  much  less  than  the 
Sinn  total  of  the  hopeful  projections 
of  all  merchants. 

In  addition,  we  will  be  verv  sen¬ 
sible  il  we  realize  that  the  sales 
plans  lor  existing  stores  atul  for 
ihonsands  of  netv  stores  mirror  verv 
clearh  an  era  of  intense  competi¬ 
tion.  with  survival  for  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  stores  and  the  stores  that  give 
the  \  ery  best  set  s  ice. 

Efficienev 

T  here  is  no  reason  whv  a  store 
should  not  coiuhut  a  self-service 
business  if  that  is  what  the  custom¬ 
ers  want,  or  a  complete-ser\  ice  busi¬ 


ness,  it  that  should  be  more  desir¬ 
able.  riiere  is  room  for  both  types 
of  retail  distribution,  as  ofteti  as  not 
in  the  same  cotntnutiity.  Hut  the 
degree  to  which  service  is  elimi¬ 
nated  should  not  be  the  measure  of 
elluiency.  Distribitticm.  which  is 
really  a  service,  does  not  become  effi¬ 
cient  by  dec  iding  to  do  less  and  less 
while  the  customer  does  more  and 
more.  Any  number  ol  customers 
reallv  want  services,  just  as  they  pre¬ 
fer  to  buy  bread  from  a  store  rather 
than  bake  their  own.  eveti  if  doing 
so  saved  half  the  price.  Cairtailed 
service  is  no  evidence  ol  efficienev. 
Better  service  for  the  same  or  less 
expenditure  is. 

The  Cost  of  Being  Sold 

Expenses  other  than  service  ex¬ 
penses  can  lie  reduced.  .\  look  at 
Federal  Frade  (amunission  statis¬ 
tics  will  confirm  this.  I  he  greatest 
difference  in  the  retail  price  of  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  by  a  c  hain  and  the  re¬ 
tail  price  ol  merchandise  sold  bv  an 
inde|>enclent  mav  Ik-  delitied  as  the 
“cost  of  being  sold.”  It  costs  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  very  much  less  to  sell  his 
output  to  large  chain  outlets  than 
to  inde]H-ndent  dealers.  I'he  small¬ 
er  fellow  costs  more  to  sell  becatise 
of  some  verv  expensive  habits.  Have. 
\ou  ever  gone  to  a  smaller  store's 
office  and  seen  the  lines  of  salesmen 
waiting  to  show  their  samples?  Or 
heard  the  proprietor  sav  he  was  tcwi 
busy— the  salesman  should  come 
back  next  Thursday?  Or  seen  a 
sign  saving  salesmen  would  be  seen 
every  ruesdav  and  Friday  beteveen 
l()::{l»  and  12:(»0?  .Makes  it  pretty 
hard  lot  the  salesmen,  doesn’t  it? 
It  lessens  their  efficiency.  Who  jiass 
for  their  inefficiency?  The  kind  of 
merchant  who  causes  it.  of  course. 
I  bis  is  a  part  of  the  yenclor’s  cost 
of  doing  business. 

Another  variant  in  costs  is  the 
lault\  market  technicpies  of  some 
retailers.  I  hes  go  to  market  for 
their  gcwicls.  and  ap|}arentl\  believe 
that  lunches,  dinners,  theatre  tick¬ 
ets.  etc.,  are  manna  Iro  n  Heaven. 
^c)u  and  I  know  the\  represent  a 
cost  of  selling. 


rite  cost  of  luiying  merchandise, 
which  accompanies  this  cost  of  lie- 
ing  sold,  is  also  a  cjuestionable  ex- 
jjense.  I  would  say  that  a  great  deal 
of  the  money  spent  on  market  trips 
is  spent  unnecessarily.  With  gcMul 
vendor  relationship  atul  a  setisible 
reorder  program,  much  of  it  could 
be  saved. 

Small  merchants  should  watch 
their  cost  ol  being  sold  atul  their 
buving  costs.  1  am  positive  that  the 
future  in  distribution  must  hold  a 
lormiclable  scpiee/e  oti  both  these 
.iccouiits. 

Store  Sy-stems 

1  he  accumulatioti  ol  outmoded 
procechires  and  just  plain  bad  sys¬ 
tems  that  afflict  the  average  mer- 
(hatit  is  almost  unbelievable.  The 
truth  is  that  many  of  these  hinder 
rather  thati  help  customer  service. 
How  manv  of  voti  have  made  a  pur¬ 
chase  in  a  store  and  waited  while  a 
record  ol  some  sort  was  being  made? 
(diancfs  are,  some  bit  of  what  is 
called  merchandise  information 
was  being  recorded.  I  he  nuinlKT 
of  records  created  bv  merchants, 
whose  predecessors  would  see  the 
same  facts  by  watching  a  pile  of 
goods,  must  reflect  thousands  and 
thousands  of  man-hours.  The 
amount  of  ecpiipinent  that  is  pur¬ 
chased  to  do  a  job  before  the  value 
of  the  job  itself  is  proven  must  be 
staggering.  I  he  fact  that  iti  our 
|)seu(lo-s(  ientific  fashion  we  einjiloy 
this  or  that  contrivance  to  do  this  or 
that  job.  without  ever  analyzing  the 
value  of  the  job.  doesn’t  prove  that 
we  are  scientilic  merchandisers  but 
rather  that  we  are  children  atul  love 
to  plav  with  tovs. 

Please  don’t  jumj)  to  the  conciu- 
sioii  that  I  am  condemning  labor- 
saving  devices.  That  is  the  last  thing 
I  watit  to  do.  But  let’s  not  be  over¬ 
powered  b\  the  sense  ol  mvriaci 
wheels  in  motion  and  mistake  it  for 
work  accomplished. 

What  is  tliis  business  of  distribu¬ 
tion  anvwav  Ijut  a  process  of  getting 
merchandise  from  a  supplier  to  a 
customer,  and  being  paid  for  per 
forming  that  service?  The  process 
(Continued  on  page  14) 
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.Plastics,  Plastics  Everywhere 


The  first  National  Exposition 
of  plastics  products  drew  an 
audience  of  over  83,(M)()  |K;ople 
during  its  five-day  run  in  New  York 
in  .\pril.  During  the  first  two  days 
attendance  was  limited  to  the 
“trade”.  E\ery  retail  hnying  ofhce 
in  New  York  and  many  individual 
stores  sent  representatives.  It  may 
not  have  lH*en  the  “trade”  alone 
which  was  responsible  for  the  influx 
on  o|x*ning  day,  but  the  crush  was 
so  great  that  the  doors  had  to  be 
closed  more  than  once. 

rite  interest  shown  by  retailers 
and  manufacturers  was  expected.  It 
was  the  unpredictable  lay  public 
that  provided  the  surprise.  The  way 
people  swarmed  into  Cirand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace  (admission  SI)  was 
reminiscent  of  W'orld’s  Fair  da\s. 
Fhey  were  in  the  mood  for  miracles 
—that  state  of  mind  which  the  plas¬ 
tics  industry  perpetuallv  deplores 
and  seems  unable  to  asoid  creat¬ 
ing.  .Apparently  the  s|x‘ctators 
found  enough  miracles  to  satisfy 
them,  and  it  has  now  been  estab¬ 
lished  that  a  plastics  show  is  a  first 
grade  traffic  creator. 

[Gimlxl’s,  Philadelphia,  impressed 
ecpially  by  the  Exjxtsition  and  the 
si/e  of  the  audience  it  drew,  has  al¬ 
ready  opened  an  abbreviated  ver¬ 
sion,  occupying  15,000  square  feet 
of  fl(K)r  space  and  including  3.S  of 


the  200  manufacturers  who  took 
part  in  the  big  show.] 

rhe  Ex|M)sition  offered  a  com¬ 
plete  historical  survey  of  plastics  de¬ 
velopment,  an  exhilarating  forecast 
of  its  future,  convincing  testimony 
that  an  understanding  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  plastics  materials  is  essential 
equipment  for  every  buyer  in  the 
store.  .NolxKly  can  doubt  that  if 
there  are  any  consumer  g(K)ds  fields 
into  which  plastics  have  not  yet 
penetrated  this  condition  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  temporary. 

rhe  bulk  of  the  Ex|Josition  was 
made  up,  of  course,  of  plastics  prod¬ 
ucts  which  have  been  on  the  market 
lor  some  time.  .Most  exhibitors  en- 
dea\ored  to  show  samples  of  every¬ 
thing  they’ve  ever  perfected,  and 
the  result,  spread  over  two  crowded 
exhibitipn  floors,  was  staggering. 

In  addition,  scores  of  new  plastics 
pKKlucts  were  shown  publicly  for 
the  first  time,  and  there  were  several 
actually  new  materials.  Fhese  were 
(hiefly  for  industrial  applications. 
However,  Du  Pont  had  two  new 
plastics  for  direct  use  in  consumer 
goods.  Its  C.C.\  (cellular  cellulose 
acetate)  is  a  new  foamed  plastic, 
lighter  than  cork  but  extremely 
strong,  which  will  lx  used  for  the 
cores  in  airplane  sections,  refriger¬ 
ators,  luggage,  prefabricated  house 
sections,  furniture,  Ixrats,  and  tovs. 


NyhJii  sheeting,  still  in  the  ex- 
jxrimental  stage,  was  shown  used 
as  strips  for  a  chair  seat  and  l)ack. 
It  can  lx“  made  in  various  colors  and 
given  any  desired  finish.  Having  all 
the  goixl  characteristics  of  nylon,  in¬ 
cluding  extreme  resistance  to  abra¬ 
sion,  it  will  be  used  not  only  for  seat 
covers  but  for  wallets,  brief  cases, 
handbags,  and  other  articles  cus- 
tomarilv  made  of  leather. 

Practically  every  newspaper  in 
New  York  had  a  feature  story  on  the 
big  drawing  card  of  the  Tennessee 
Eastman  exhibit,  the  Plasticor,  for 
the  home  manufacture  of  toys.  1  his 
is  a  simple  injection  molding  ma¬ 
chine.  'Feiiite  (cellulose  acetate) 
pellets  are  fed  into  molds  and  come 
out  in  the  form  of  toy  Indians,  train 
cars  and  other  playthings.  I  his  last 
word  in  juvenile  gadgets  will  retail 
for  alKxit  S29. 

I  he  Cxlanese  exhibit  was  an  all- 
inclusive  one,  with  emphasis  on  the 
penetration  of  plastics  into  every 
phase  of  nuxlern  life.  .Among  the 
newer  items  in  it  w’as  Celanese  H- 
Scale,  inexpensive  synthetic  count¬ 
erpart  of  natural  fish  scale,  which 
produces  finishes  resembling  pearl* 
pircelain.  cloisonne,  etc. 

Suiting  the  plastic  to  the  purpose 
was  the  theme  of  the  Dow  exhibit. 
.Attention  was  concentrated  on  a 
limited  number  of  applications  of 
Saran  (vinylidene  chloride) ,  Styron 
(|x>lystyrene)  and  Ethocel  (ethyl 


The  back  and  seat  of  this  chair  are  made  of  strips  of 
translucent  nylon  sheeting.  The  screen  is  Lucite 
(acrylic)  hand  painted  with  a  marine  design. 


This  transparent  crib  for  hospital  use  is  made  of  a  single  sheet 
of  Lucite  (acrylic).  It  gives  the  attendant  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  baby.  Rounded  corners  make  cleaning  easy. 
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Slung  over  Jinx  Falkenburg's  shoulder  The  sex’en  panel  Celanese  exhibit  displayed  over  300  articles  as  a  demon- 

is  the  golf  bag  of  the  future — transpar-  stratum  of  the  versatility  of  plastics.  This  panel,  devoted  to  things  used 

ent  Vinylite,  extremely  light  in  weight.  in  the  home,  shows  lamps,  sink  fixtures,  kitchen  gadgets,  toy  trains,  etc. 
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cellulose) .  Thus  Saraii  was  shown 
in  w'liidow  screening,  Styron  in  a 
inoldeil  clock  case,  and  relrigerator 
httings,  and  Ethocel  in  the  first  one- 
piece  radio  cabinet  ever  molded  of 
a  thermoplastic. 

Dominating  the  Bakelite  exhibit 
was  a  91,^  IcHJt  boat,  molded  in  one 
piece.  It  is  made  of  layers  of  canvas 
tondeil  to  a  core  of  sisal  filx.-r  by 
polvstMene  resins.  It  retails  for 
:>185. 

.\mong  several  items  of  fabric 
news  at  the  Exposition  was  a  new 
resin  textile  treatment  developed  by 
the  L'.  S.  Rubber  Ca).  Called  Kan- 
dari/iiig.  the  treatment  gives  a  per¬ 
manent  starch-like  finish  to  fabrics. 

.\merican  Cyanamid  drew  atten¬ 
tion  to  textile  finishes  base-el  on  the 
melamine  resin,  among  them 
shrinkprexrfmg  of  woolens  and  the 
production  of  a  (x-rmanent  gla/e  on 
cliint/. 

Monsanto,  maker  of  an  extreme¬ 
ly  wide  range  of  plastics,  put  educa- 
titmal  emphasis  on  the  effects  of  its 
iinisible  vinyl  butyral  coatings  on 
labrits.  It  was  demonstrated  that 
any  type  of  fabric  will  take  the  ap- 
plieation.  which  stainproofs  and 
waierpreK)fs. 


BETTER  WORLD 


Lew  Hahn,  general  manager  of  NRDG.4,  was  a  guest  of  honor  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  first  Annual  Plastics  Exposition.  Shown  here  are  D.  Gray 
Maxwell,  chairman  of  the  SPI  Informative  Labeling  Committee,  Mr.  Hahn, 
\eil  O.  Broderson,  president  of  the  SPI,  and  Horton  Spitzer,  chairman  of 
the  SPI  Ediwation  Committee. 


The  Will  Call  Operation 

Bv  E.  Murphy  McNabb 


Like  other  store  systems 
that  may  have  suffered  from 
neglect  in  wartime,  control 
of  will<alls  should  now  be 
checked  and  corrected. 

E.\('H  nimhant  should  imdci- 
stand  and  know  how  lo  ovcr- 
conif  the  iiiinicrous  problems 
that  are  hidden  away  in  the  Will 
C'.all  or  Layaway  department  and 
sto(  kroom. 

One  im|>ortant  problem  is  insur- 
aiite  (overage  on  Layaway  or  Will 
C;all  stock.  From  my  observation, 
lew  merdtants  have  any  siuh  (os- 
erage.  Some  merchants  leel  that 
their  regular  insuratice  |M)licv  cov¬ 
ers  Layawav  or  Will  C^all  merchan¬ 
dise  sold  to  (ustomers  but  not  yet 
(ompleteh  paid  lor  or  delivered. 
Howeser,  (iiie  experience  with  a  fire 
will  coin  ince  sou  or  any  other  mer- 
(hant  that  the  insurance  adjuster 
will  not  be  ol  the  same  opinion. 

W'heie  would  vou  Ik*  on  an  arti¬ 
cle  selling  lor  S3.50  that  had  Ix'cn 
plated  in  your  Layaway  and  on 
which  sou  had  collected  S'Vi")  in 
pasments  svhen  a  (ire  (Kcurred  that 
(lest rosed  your  stock?  Vou  svould 
base  lost  the  merchandise;  sou 
would  base  lost  the  expense  ol  mak¬ 
ing  the  sale;  and  you  svould  luisc  to 
relund  the  S325  to  the  customer, 
(amipare  this  one  example  to  the 
total  dollar  saliic  of  sour  inert  han- 
dise  in  l.ayasvay  and  you  svill  see 
svhat  a  fire  svould  mean. 

I  he  anssver  to  this  panic ular 
problem  is  to  cans  an  itisurance 
|M>li(s  on  Layasvas  or  Will  C^all 
stock  at  retail  saliie.  This  is  simple 
and  recpiires  no  additional  work  if 
your  accounting  and  reporting  sss- 
tem  is  set  up  correctls  in  the  1h‘- 
ginning. 

[EntTOR’s  Note:  It  is  not  necessary 
to  base  a  special  policy  on  Layasvas 
stexk.  Warren  F.  Kimball,  of  Kim¬ 
ball  8:  Price,  Inc.,  to  svhom  this 
jKiint  svas  referred  for  comment, 
svrites: 

“It  is  jHTfectly  true  that  a  fire 
insolving  Layasvays  insured  on  the 


loss  in  excess  of  the  actual  cost 
salue.  Hosveser,  the  solution  is  vers 
simple.  It  is  necessars  only  to  en¬ 
dorse  the  regular  fire  polics  coscr- 
ing  merchandise  or  contents  with  a 
(latise  similar  to  the  follosving; 

“  ‘It  is  undeistocKl  and  agreed 
that  in  event  of  loss,  merchandise 
sold  but  not  delivered  shall  be  ad¬ 
justed  on  the  basis  of  selling  price 
less  all  discounts  and  charges  to 
whic  h  said  merchandise  svould  hi've 
been  subject  had  no  loss  occurred.’ 
The  exact  svording  sai  ic's  a  little  in 
dilferent  territories. 

"  Fhis  methed  ol  endoising  the 
regular  lire  polics  has  been  stand- 
;u(l  practice  for  a  good  mans  sears 
in  the  Middle  \Vest  atid  on  the 
Pacific  Toast  and  for  seseral  years 
in  the  East.  The  monthls  reports 
of  values  should,  of  course,  inc  lude 
retail  value  on  Lasasvass  so  that 
sallies  ssill  be  properls  reported 
under  monthly  re|)oriing  policies. 
If  the  jxilicy  is  svritien  on  a  straight 
coinsurance  basis  (in  the  absence  ol 
a  monthls  reporting  polics)  suffi¬ 
cient  allosvance  for  retail  r;iiher 
than  cost  value  on  Lasasvass  must 
be  made  lo  prevent  coinsurance 
|>enalts. 

“All  our  stores  base  this  coverage 
in  their  regular  lire  policies  and  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  understand  hosv 
so  fesv  merchants  as  indicated  in 
ihis  article  could  be  svilhout  it.’’] 

Follow-Up  Systems 

Another  problem  is  that  svhile 
most  merchants  have  a  good  collec¬ 
tion  follosv-up  on  monthls  charge 
accounts  ancl  regular  budget  ac¬ 
counts.  they  pas  little  or  no  allen- 
lion  to  follosv-up  methods  on  \\’ill 
('.all  or  Layasvas  accounts.  \ai- 
tiralls  this  is  not  as  bad  a  fault  un¬ 
der  present  conditions  as  it  svill  1h' 
svhen  merchandise  becomes  more 
plentiful.  Nevertheless,  a  good  fol¬ 
losv-up  on  delinquent  collections 
should  be  installed  now,  and  first 
payments,  esjxuially.  should  be 
svatched  closely. 

The  same  system  that  svill  protect 
sour  Lasawas  or  Will  (iall  insur¬ 
ance  needs  svill  also  safeguard  your 
collections  in  this  department,  if 


t  he  I  el  tu  ning  ol  items  to  sun  k 
on  a  delinite  plan  is  a  problem  that 
should  receise  serious  thought  at 
this  time,  svhile  volume  is  loss,  l  o 
make  your  platis  nosv  is  the  best  was 
to  prepare  for  the  future,  svhen  nur- 
( handise  Ixcomes  more  plentiliil 
and  this  Ixcomes  a  big  |u<>blein.  If 
the  customer  cIck-s  not  meet  his  lirsi 
and  second  pasments,  sou  should 
knosv  it.  so  that  you  can  return  the 
goods  to  stock  immediately,  belore 
it  is  loo  late  lo  resell  them. 

Layout  of  Will-Call  Room 

The  physical  arrangement  of 
your  Will  Call  or  Layaway  sunk- 
room  should  1k‘  so  planned  as  to 
keep  the  merchandise  in  an  orcler- 
Is  condition,  svhich  will  aid  in  lo 
eating  items  fast  and  delis eriiig 
ihem  with  the  least  amount  of  svait 
ing  on  the  part  of  the  customer. 

File  cashier  svho  takes  the  pas¬ 
ments  should  not  be  required  to  get 
merchandise  from  the  stcKkrcMiiii. 
^'ou  svill  find  it  sery  consenieiil  if 
you  can  base  yciur  stockrcKim  on  a 
lIcMir  above  the  cashier;  then  send 
one  cops  of  the  final  receipt  up  to 
the  stockroom  by  tube,  pulley,  or 
bell;  have  the  merchandise  ancl  re 
ceipt  come  dosvn  a  chute  to  the 
counter  svhere  delisery  is  to  lie 
made.  Alsvays  check  the  customer’s 
copy  of  the  receipt  and  then  base 
hei  sign  the  cops  that  comes  dosvn 
with  the  merchandise. 

One  ol  the  reasons  for  bas  ing  the 
( iisiomer  sign  the  receipt  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  merchandise  is  gisen 
to  the  correct  customer;  the  signa¬ 
ture  insures  sou  against  arguments 
and  protects  you  against  false 
( laims. 

Fheie  are  many  interesting  and 
piolilable  items  that  should  be  sold 
iliioiigh  Will  Call  or  Layasvas.  Do 
not  gel  the  idea  that  |K‘Oj)le  bus  on 
Lasasvas  because  they  do  not  svani 
lo  ask  for  credit;  there  are  mans' 
good  and  legitimate  reasons  for  Las¬ 
asvas  or  W’ill  Call  business.  Take 
one  item,  such  as  silversvare;  if  you 
base  a  good  display  of  your  line  of 
silver— and  this  is  true  of  many  oth¬ 
er  items— you  can  build  up  a  gcHicl 
healthy  business  by  pushing  the 
Las  ass  ay  plan;  many  persons  have 
tio  home  at  present  but  svani  to  be¬ 
gin  busing  for  a  later  date. 

The  merchant  must  do  some  real 
constructive  thinking  at  ihis  linn’ 


ordinarv  cost  basis  svill  prcKluce  a  correctly  set  up  and  installed.  (Continued  on  page  42) 
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WEST  COAST  CHAUTAUQUA  «„  ,t 

-WE’VE  GOT  IT”  MIGHT  BE  THE  ANSWER  OF  LOS  ANGELES  DEPARTMENT  STORES  TO 

all  seekers  after  information  and  gultvre.  glasses  in  c:ooking,  dressmaking 

f 

AM)  INTERIOR  DEC;ORATION  ARE  ONLY  THE  BEGINNING.  THE  STORES  ALSO  TEAC:H 
SPANISH  AND  FRENCH,  ELEMENTARY  LAW'  AND  PSYCH0L(K;Y,  PIANO  PLAYING.  SPEEC;H 
IMPROVEMENT,  CONTRACT  BRIDGE.  THEY  OFFER  SHAKESPEAREAN  READINGS,  TRAVEL 
MOVIES.  COMMUNITY  FORUMS,  ADVICT  ON  HOME  BUILDING,  ClONCiERTS.  SO  FAR,  CUS¬ 
TOMERS  DON'T  GET  C;OLLEGE  C:REDITS  FOR  ATTEND.4NCE. 

By  Katherine  V.  Nelson 


There  arc  no  impresarios 
listed  among  store  personnel. 
\et  wluKA  cr  manages  a  store’s 
auditorimn  events  really  merits  the 
title.  In  and  around  Los  Angeles, 
where  smh  programs  play  an  im- 
|K>rtant  |>art  in  (omnumit\  activi¬ 
ties.  no  two  stores  ha\e  the  same  set¬ 
up  tor  auditorium  management.  In 
one  it  is  the  ad\x“rtising  manager,  in 
others  the  )>id)lieity  director,  or  the 
editor  of  tFie  house  organ  or  the 
fashion  diret  tor  or  the  store’s  organ¬ 
ist  or  the  j)ul)lic  events  director, 
who  atranges  for  these  e\ents. 

Hut  although  the  titles  and  othei 
duties  of  those  in  charge  var\.  the 
programs  offered  are  fairlv  similar 
—not  because  the  mattagers  cop\ 
each  other,  hut  because,  after  num¬ 
erous  experiments,  certain  kinds  of 
events  have  proved  cpiite  generalh 
|Mipular. 

Ehere  are  two  objectives  in  mind 
when  programs  are  arranged:  (1) 
conummitN  service,  and  ('!)  attract¬ 
ing  to  the  store  the  types  of  people 
who  make  gcHwl  customers.  Ehere 
is  no  conflict  fretween  these  pui- 
|K(ses.  (ihildren’s  programs  arc-  de¬ 
signed  for  entertainment,  but  it  has 
been  found  that  lectures  and  classes 
and  concerts,  basing  practical  or 
cultural  value,  also  are  the  best 
huildcis  of  good  will. 

Each  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Shopping  News  lists  a  wide  choice 
of  attractions,  ranging  from  con¬ 
certs  and  b<K)k  reviews  and  fashion 
shows  to  c  lasses  in  Spanish  and  flow¬ 
er  arrangement,  gardening  and 
house  planning,  as,s\ell  as  advice  on 
putting  on  make-up  or  developing 
charm  or  personalitv.  .Vdvertise- 
ments  also  appear  in  the  newspap¬ 
ers  on  Sunday  or  Mondav.  announc¬ 
ing  esc-nts  for  the  week,  and  there 


is  an  occasional  radio  plug.  Discre¬ 
tion  has  to  be  used,  lor  a  little  ad¬ 
ditional  publicity  may  bring  out 
more  than  can  Ik-  accommcKlated 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  repeat 
a  performance  several  times  or  turn 
people  away. 

At  the  Broadwas -Pasadena,  thc-y 
call  the  auditorium  .Mats land  Hall. 
Icecause  the  store  stands  on  the  sitc- 
ol  the  old  .Mats land  Hotel,  wftich 
loiinc-rly  was  a  .Southland  cultural 
center,  and  .Mrs.  Bernice  Matthews, 
achei  lising  and  public  its  direc  tor, 
who  is  in  chai  ge.  seeks  to  c  an  \  on 
the  tradition. 

In  ciMiperation  with  the  .-Vchdi 
Education  Department  of  the  Pasa¬ 
dena  City  Schcxtls.  the  auditorium 
is  used  lour  mornings  a  week  for 
classes  in  Spanish.  .Manv  want  to 
leant  Spanish  in  this  land  where 
the  tttissions  and  the  colorful  stories 
of  the  class  of  the-  Dotis.  as  well  as 
the  nearness  of  I.atin-.Vmerican 
tieighboi s.  furnish  incentives  for  its 
sittdy.  Classes  in  flower  arrange- 
tiu  tit  and  gardeiting  also  are  |>opu- 
lar. 

One  ittoining  a  week,  the  aitclito- 
1  item  is  turned  over  to  the  Reel  Cross 
lot  classt-s.  usuallv  in  Baby  ('.are  or 
Home  Nursing.  One  afterncMui  a 
wc-ek  tnotion  pic  titl  es  are  shown  — 
travel  or  popular  science  films— and 
the  auditoriinn.  which  seats  22.V.  is 
Itlletl.  often  fou  two  show  ings.  Mans 
tnc-n  attend  these  movies  and  thes 
also  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
anclience  at  the  trasel  lectures,  giv¬ 
en  once-  a  month,  svhich  fe-ature 
ccumtries  iti  the  nesvs. 

Ehere  are  no  promotional  tie-ups 
ss  ith  the-se  esents  or  ss  ith  any  of  the 
auelitorium  inograms  except  the 
fashion  shows— unless  the  sale  of 
bcMiks.  just  e)utside  the  auditorium. 


svhe-n  authors  speak  e>r  attenel  bcM>k 
te-siesvs  anel  are  available  to  auto¬ 
graph  their  osvn  bernks,  coulel  Ik- 
calle-el  promotions.  Ehese  book  re- 
siesvs  rank  next  to  trasel  lectures  in 
popularity,  anel  tsvo  are  presentc-d 
each  month— one  a  elramati/e-d  in¬ 
terpretation  of  an  outstanding  licMik 
anel  the  other  an  analysis  of  |M-r- 
baps  a  dozen  IxKiks. 

For  the  younger  generation,  the-re- 
are  Saturdas  mosies,  magic  and 
puppe-t  shosss  anel  iKi  formances  bs 
a  chilelren’s  orchestra.  This  (ihil- 
clren’s  Orchestra  (iuilel  attracts 
unit  h  interest  and  cpiite  freejuentls 
a  portion  of  the  time  is  devoteel  to 
auditions,  since  any  child  iK'tween 
the  ages  of  six  and  16  is  invitetl  to 
try  out.  .\t  these-  programs,  the 
\oungste-rs  occupy  the  major  |M)r- 
tion  of  the  auditorium,  svith  aciom- 
pansing  parents  relegated  to  the- 
liack  rejws. 

During  the  last  sveek  in  March  an 
exhibition  of  .Mexican  arts  and 
craft  svork,  prepareel  by  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Goyernment.  svas  on  display  in 
the  svindosvs  of  the  store.  Interest 
in  these  very  iK-autiful  art  objects 
svas  heighteneel  bv  a  series  of  Nlexi- 
can  programs  in  the  auditorium, 
one  e-ach  day.  Ehese  inclueleel  nt-sv 
trasel  films,  a  lecture  by  a  Mexiean 
author,  a  lec  ture-elemonstration  by 
a  Mexican  cartcMmist.  a  Mexican 
traselogue  l)v  a  professor  in  a  Icnal 
college,  and  an  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Events  are  publicized  by  adser- 
tisements  in  the  Pasadena  pa|M-rs 
c-ach  Snndas  and  releases  concern¬ 
ing  outstanding  events  are  sc-nt  to 
nesvspapers  in  suburban  areas.  Post¬ 
ers  svithin  the  store  are  changed 
daily  so  that  all  events  are  an¬ 
nounced  for  a  sve-ek  in  advance. 
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When  fashion  shows  are  put  on, 
the  runway  extends  out  into  the  ad¬ 
joining  portion  of  the  third  floor, 
in  order  to  accommodate  the  large 
audiences.  I'wo  or  three  fashion 
events  are  presented  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  season.  Special  shows 
for  teen-age  girls,  known  as  a  “Coke- 
Sesh”,  are  held  two  or  three  times  a 
year,  at  which  young  movie  stars 
make  personal  appearances.  I’he 
models  are  girls  from  the  Campus 
Fashion  Board,  who  are  chosen 
from  the  various  schools  in  the  area 
and  who  sell  in  the  College  Shop  on 
.Saturdays.  Five  or  six  hundred  high 
school  and  college  youngsters  man¬ 
age  to  squeeze  in  to  see  these  shows. 

Mrs.  Clara  Eastman,  who  is  in 
charge  of  auditorium  events  at  the 
Broadway  Department  Store  in 
Los  Angeles,  and  also  edits  the 
store’s  house  organ,  has  pioneered 
in  various  types  of  programs  and  is 
the  dean  of  the  local  impresarios. 
She  has  experimented  with  many 
kinds  of  exhibitions  and  programs 
and  still  has  an  open  mind,  for  ev¬ 
ery  once  in  a  while  someone  comes 
along  and  proposes  something  that 
works  out  Avell. 

Piano  lessons,  by  means  of  dem¬ 
onstrations  and  instruction  man¬ 
uals,  are  one  such  experiment  that 
has  been  unexpectedlv  successful. 
Spanish  classes,  in  c(K)peration  with 


partment  of  .\dult  Education,  were 
an  innovation  when  she  tried  them 
eight  years  ago.  Today  the  teacher 
wlio  gave  the  first  courses  still  is  at¬ 
tracting  capacity  classes  for  begin¬ 
ning,  intermediate  and  advanced 
instruction.  A  leading  woman  at¬ 
torney  lectures  on  women’s  legal 
rights,  because,  in  her  practice,  she 
has  seen  the  disastrous  results  of  ig¬ 
norance  on  this  subject.  An  emi¬ 
nent  psychologist  conducts  a  week¬ 
ly  class. 

A  Clonnnunity  Forum,  presented 
in  cooperation  with  the  Los  .Angeles 
Board  of  Education,  stimulated  in- 
tetest  in  peace  ptograms  before  the 
opening  of  the  United  Nations  Uon- 
fereiice  last  year.  Ulasses  in  vocabu¬ 
lary  building  and  noon  hour  Eng¬ 
lish  courses  for  business  girls  also 
furnished  somewhat  of  a  surprise  b\ 
biinging  out  more  than  the  audi- 
loriinn  could  accommodate. 

Flench  now  is  being  taught,  as 
well  as  Spanish,  and  lectures  on 
home  building,  gardening  and  llow- 
er  arrangement  are  attracting  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  discriminating  home 
makers  every  week. 

Looking  schools  attract  capacit\ 
crowds,  but  present  a  problem, 
since  those  seeking  culinarv  hand¬ 
outs  may  keep  out  those  with  a  him 
ger  for  instruction.  Dressmaker 
fashion  shows  have  no  such  draw¬ 
back  and  are  excellent  promotions 


lor  piece  goods  and  pattern  depart¬ 
ments.  I'hc  flower  arrangement 
classes  do  almost  as  w’ell  for  art 
pottery. 

Fravel  pictures,  and  lectures  and 
iKKik  reviews  also  are  scheduled 
regularly  and  the  Broadway  Baby 
Orchestra  and  String  Tiio,  as  well 
as  child  actors  and  actresses  and 
dancers  from  the  various  schcx)ls, 
furnish  Saturday  programs  for  the 
\ounger  generation.  In  addition  to 
the  fashion  shows  during  regular 
store  hours,  the  auditorium  occa¬ 
sionally  is  kept  open  for  a  six 
o’clock  show  for  business  girls.  .\cl- 
mission  is  by  ticket  and  an  elevator 
lakes  those  attending  directly  from 
the  main  flcwr  to  the  dcKn  of  the 
auditorium.  .At  this  store,  the  (iokc- 
Sesh  for  Teen-.Agers  |)rogram  has 
esolvecl  into  a  series  of  Saturday 
broadcasts. 

Since  the  seating  capacits  is 
small,  attention  is  paid  to  turnover, 
and  there  may  be  from  four  to  six 
classes  or  events  daily,  as  well  as  a 
record  concert  during  the  noon 
hoin  lor  shoppc*rs  who  wish  to  drop 
in  and  rest. 

Hollywood  Model  School 

Seceial  teacheis  and  lecturers 
'make  a  circuit  of  the  Broaclwas’s 
stores,  but  each  store’s  program  re¬ 
flects  its  own  customers’  interests. 
.\t  the  Broadway-Hollywcxicl  the 
emphasis  is  upon  fashion  events  and 
dressmaking  classes.  Motion  |)ic- 
tures  do  not  draw  in  the  film  capital, 
but  many  girls  want  to  model  in  the 
style  shows.  Mrs.  Grace  Nolan,  pub¬ 
licity  director,  who  plans  these 
events,  takes  great  care  in  training 
the  girls  selected.  She  shows  them 
about  make-up,  how  to  walk,  poise 
of  manner— all  of  the  niceties  that 
make  things  go  off  in  a  professional 
manner. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  “show 
girl”  type  to  be  selected.  .Anvonc 
wishing  to  model  may  register  and 
when  a  style  event  is  being  planned, 
girls  of  all  types  are  chosen.  Fall 
and  short,  slender  and  |)lump. 
boncles  and  brunettes  and  red 
heads,  outdcKir  girls  and  those  aller¬ 
gic  tea  exercise,  career  girls,  voung 
matrons  and  sub-debs— all  are  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  fashion  picture  so 
that  those  attending  can  see  how 
ihe\  will  look  in  the  new  styles. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  women 

{Continued  on  page  If) 


the  Los  .Angeles  Public  Schools  De¬ 


Seatde:  Fashion  Center 


Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle  division  of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  played  host  to  40 
of  America’s  leading  fashion  designers  and  writers  from  April  11  through  April 
15.  The  fashion  experts  were  flown  to  Seattle  in  specially  charted  planes  for 
a  long  weekend  of  entertainment,  highlight  of  which  was  a  colorful  and  elabo¬ 
rate  fashion  show.  Here  William  S.  Street,  president  of  Frederick  &  Nelson, 
serys  goodbye  to  some  of  his  guests  jitst  before  takeoff  on  the  trip  home. 
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ARIZONA 

P*>oonUi— Mom*en«Duncgnn-Ryan  Company 

CALIFORNIA 

Lot  Angelos  14 — Butler  Brothera 

to*  Angeles— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

S*n  Francisco  10  Butler  Brothers 

San  Francisco— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

COLORADO 

Bsorer — Orchard  &  Wilhelm  Company 

CONNECTICUT 

Rumsey  Distributors.  Inc 

FLORIDA 

O— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Miami  3ft— Irving  Distributors.  Inc. 

Miami  27 — Penslee>Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
Tampa  1— Peaslee^Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3— Peaslee>Gatithert  Corp.  Inc. 
Atlanta — J.  J.  Haines  4c  Company 

ILLINOIS 

Chleago  8 — Glahman  Brothers.  Inc. 

Chicago  54— Neidhoefer  A  Company 
Chicago  Butler  Brothers 

_  INDIANA 

^■nsville  10 — Small  A  Schelosky  Company 
lodlanapolis— Small  A  Schelosky  Company 

DCS  Moines  8 — Schmitt  A  Henry  Mfg.  Co. 

.  KENTUCKY 

lAtilfvUle  l'^Peaalee«Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 


LOUISIANA 

New  Orleani^~PeatIee*Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

MARYLAND 

Il.'iltimore  1 — J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 
Baltimore  3>— >Butler  Brothers 


MICHIGAN 

Detroit — Buhl  Sons  Company 
Detroit  26^1  .ott  A  Geckler 
Grand  Rapids— Buhl  Sons  Company 

MINNESOTA 

Minneapolis  3— Butler  Brothers 

MISSOURI 

Kansas  City — Orchard  A  Wilhelm 
St.  l>ouis— Butler  Brothers 


NEW  YORK 

Albany — Rumsey  Distributors.  Inc. 
Binghamton — Columbia  Distributing  Company 
Buffalo  3 — Ix>tt  A  Geckler 
New  York  16— Crockett  A  Buss.  Inc. 

New  York  City  16— I.ack  Carpet  Company,  Inc. 
Rochester  4 — Rumsey  Distributors.  Inc. 
Syracuse  16— Rumsey  Distributors,  Inc. 

Utica  A— Rumst>y  DistributcM’s,  Inc. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte  1 — Allison-Erwtn  Company 
GoldslKTiY^— Alllson«Erwin  Company 
High  Point— Allison^Erwin  Company 

OHIO 

Cincinnati — T.ott  A  Geckler 
Cleveland  1 5— I.Ott  A  Geckler 
Columbus^— l.ott  A  Geckler 
Tolcdo^Buhl  Sons  Company 

OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma  City  1 — Peaslee^Gaulbert  Corp. 

OREGON 

Portland  0 — Murray  R.  Marsh  Co. 

Portland  8 — Marsball*Wells  Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Allentown— Columbia  Jobbing  Co. 

Erie — l4)tt  A  Geckler 

Harrisburg— Columbia  Jobbing  Company 
Philadelphia  ft— Butler  Ifrothers 
Philadelphia  7— >S.  Wolf  A  Sons 
Pittsburgh  23— George  Wehn  A  Company 
Reading— Columtiia  Distributing  Company 
.  Scranton — Columbia  Distributing  Company 
• 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

GreenvUl^~Allison«£rwin  Company 


TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  8— J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 

Knoxville  8 - J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 

Memphis — Peaslee-Gaulbert  CorT>.  Inc. 
Nashville— Peaslec-Gaulbert  Corp.  Die. 

TEXAS 

Dallas  1— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  inc. 
Houston  1 — Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 

San  Antonio  ft— Peaslee-Gaulbert  Corp.  Inc. 
El  Paso— 'Mtmisen-Dunegan-Ryan  Company 


VIRGINIA 

Norfolk — J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 
Richmond-— J.  J.  Haines  A  Company 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle  14 — Marshall-Wella  Company 
Seattle  1 — Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 
Spe^ne  8— Murray  B.  Marsh  Company 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Charleston  21 — Guthrie-Morris-Campbetl  Co. 
Parkersburg — Guthrle-Morris-Campbetl  Co. 


Mohawk  Carpet  Mills^  ine.,  Amsterdam,  n.  y. 
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Don^t  depend  on  a 
HORSESHOE,.. 


use  a 


MAGNET! 


MOHAWK  Products  and  Services  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 


To  attract  your  share  of  this  year's  $307,500,000  Carpet  Market! 


MERCHANDISE  THE 
FIVE  POINT  STAR  WAY 
-THE  MOHAWK  WAY! 


Use  tlie  powerful  sales-attraction  of  tlie  Mohawk  name 
to  get  earpet  buyers  into  your  store.  Then  when  they  are 
inside,  you  have  a  comprehensive  spread  of  MoHAWK 
grades,  patterns  and  colors  to  satisfy  every  prospect,  no 
matter  what  his  price  limit  may  be. 


So  you  can  see  that  retailers  who  use  the  magnetic 
name  of  Mohawk  to  attract  sales  to  their  carpet  depart¬ 
ments  don’t  need  horseshoes  — or  luck  — to  get  their 
share  of  the  rich  carpet  markets  in  1946. 


MOHAWK 

The  Mill  with  the  Retail  Viewpoint 


NEW  ENGLAND  HAS 
A  REVELATION 


.IT’S  SPONSORED  BY  FILENE’S 


A  sophisticated  cocktail  dress  created  by  Maurice  Rentner 
for  “New  England  Revelation"  u  made  of  a  specially  de¬ 
signed  Lisette  Verea  pure  silk  print  called  “Mt.  Washington 
Social  Train.”  The  design  is  tiny  black  and  white  trains 
on  a  gold  ground.  The  dress  is  worn  either  with  or  unthmU 
the  draped  bolero,  and  has  a  black  sequin  belt.  The 
draped  skirt  and  neckline  ari  gently  flattering. 


CCXT  EW  England  Re\t*lation'',  a  tashion  show 
presented  by  Filene’s,  marked  the  opening 
this  month  of  a  promotional  program  de¬ 
signed  to  dramatize  the  New  England  textile  and  fash¬ 
ion  industries.  Probably  the  first  style  show  ever  pre¬ 
sented  on  a  moving  train,  the  presentation  was  put  on 
for  200  press  and  industry  guests  en  route  from  New 
York  to  Boston. 

Fashions  included  dresses,  shoes,  hats  and  jewelry 
manufactured  in  New  England,  dresses  fashioned  from 
fabrics  milled  in  New  England,  and  costumes  especially 
created  for  the  promotion  by  such  outstanding  design¬ 
ers  as  Nettie  Rosenstein,  Joseph  Whitehead,  Maurice 
Rentner,  Claire  McCardell,  Tina  Leser,  Monte-Sano, 
Emily  Wilkens,  Carolyn  Schnurer,  and  Janice  Milan. 
There  were  a  number  of  s|}ecially  designed  prints  in 
New  England  motifs,  bearing  suclv  titles  as  “Paul  Re¬ 
vere”,  “Old  Colonial  Carriage  Lamps”,  “Gloucester 
Harbor”,  “Boston  Tea  Party”,  “Baked  Beans  and  Bos¬ 
ton  C:ream  Pie”.  Other  costumes  were  presented  in  spe- 
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Tight  basque,  dirndl  skirt  and  puffed  sleeves  in  this  dress 
with  skirt  border  and  trim  of  Wesley  Simpson’s  “Old  New 
England  Hooked  Ru^’  print.  The  body  of  the  dress  is  a 
natural  color  butcher  linen  by  Brighton.  It  comes  in  sizes 
for  babies,  girls  and  juniors.  The  print,  on  a  natural  back- 
ground,  is  a  pattern  of  tiny  rugs  in  brilliant  green,  pnrpte, 
red  and  yellow. 


cially  dyed  “Cape  CxhI  colors”. 

Filene’s  devoted  all  its  52  windows  to  Nesv  England- 
made  garments  in  New  England  settings.  VV’ithin  the 
store,  every'  department  participated  in  the  promotion, 
with  merchandise  from  12  fabric  mills  and  over  200 
New  England  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear,  silver, 
china  and  glass,  lingerie,  woodwork,  metalware,  arts 
and  crafts,  shoes,  jewelry,  millinery,  men’s  wear  and 
other  items. 

Displays  and  exhibits  of  the  arts  and  crafts  of  each 
of  the  New  England  states  featured  craftsmen  working 
at  hooked  rugs,  weaving,  looming,  silversmithing.  har¬ 
ness  making,  woodworking  and  block  printing. 

Fac  ts  and  figures  pointed  up  the  contribution  of  New 
England  to  the  national  way  of  life.  Samples:  .M- 
though  it  occupies  only  2.2  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the 
U.  S..  New  England  produces  yearly  $222,303,000  in 
apparel,  and  .$665,118,000  in  cotton,  rayons  and  wool 
fabrics;  34.8  per  cent  of  the  shoes  manufactured  in  the 
country  and  45  per  cent  of  the  jewelry. 
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I  Filene  exhibits  also  draniati/ed  New  England’s  at-  recognized  the  rich  possibilities  in  the  opening  of  the 

I  tractions  as  a  vacation  center.  Many  of  the  fashions  ElizalK-th  Day  McCaMinick  costume  collection  in  Bos- 

I  shown  were  presented  as  specifically  designed  for  New  ton,  and  presented  a  related  group  of  modern  clothes 

England  resorts,  and  the  promotion  made  a  statistical  aiul  accessories  done  by  leading  .\merican  designers, 
boast  about  the  .New  England  coastline— 2500  miles  as  The  store  has  always  done  a  particidarly  thorough  job 
compared  with  C^alifornia’s  1311  miles.  of  carrying  its  fashion  promotions  straight  through  ev- 

I  ('.<K)j)erating  New  England  textile  manufacturers  ery  department,  ccKirdinating  merchandise,  advertis- 

!  and  finishers  were  Ponemah  Mills,  Verney,  Textron,  ing,  and  window  and  interior  displays.  Two  years  ago, 

■  Bates  F'abrics.  |uilliard  \V(K)lens,  .\nierican  Woolens,  the  spring  presentation  was  a  Mexican  F'iesta,  with  the 

I  j  and  Lonsdale  Mills.  ,\lso  taking  part  were  Galey  &:  whole  store  transformed  for  a  presentation  of  Nfexican 

:  Lord,  Joyce  Fabrics.  Belding  Hemingway,  Brighton  and  .Mexican-inspired  merchandise. 

Mills,  and  Fabi  icmart,  which  either  had  fabrics  printed  Lhe  New  England  presentation  is  one  of  several  re- 
i  in  New  England  or  used  designs  of  New  England  cent  indications  that  department  stores  are  identifying 

r  regional  inspiration.  themselves  with  the  regional  competition  fcir  industrial 

•Ml  the  ingredients  of  the  highly  successful  Filene  pre-eminence.  Last  month  F'rederick  &:  Nelson  flew  a 

:  formula  are  present  in  “New  England  Revelation”,  group  of  designers  and  writers  to  Seattle  to  intrcKluce 

I  The  store  has  Ijeen  a  leader  in  encouraging  the  close  them  to  the  Northwest.  Neiman-Marcus.  ccwperating 

1  j  cooperation  of  fabric  and  costume  designers,  and  has  with  Holiday  Magazine,  put  on  a  national  radio  promo- 

?  1  consistently  helped  to'uncover  new  sources  of  inspira-  tion  called  “Texas  Holiday”,  on  May  15,  with  “^nator 

I  tion  for  fabric  design.  Last  year  it  was  Filene's  which  Glaghorn”  figuring  prominently  in  the  prcxeedings. 
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/ll  left,  a  Monte-Sano  mil  of  Juilliard  wool  gabardine  in 
specially  dyed  “New  England  Revelation  Yellow.”  The 
dolman  sleeved  jcscket  has  a  draped  cross-over  front.  The 
design  in  the  print  dress  at  right  shows  Paul  Revere's  ride 
through  the  New  England  countryside.  It  is  done  in  soft 
shades  of  green,  fntrple  and  blue  cm  a  white  backgrcmnd. 
The  dress  is  two-piece,  Boston  designed. 


The  slack  suit  by  Loomtags  is  of  heavy  butcher  linen  in 
specially  dyed  Cape  Cod  colors.  It  has  an  Eisenhower 
jacket.  The  pedal  pushers  are  of  black  butcher  linen,  and 
the  long-sleeved  shirt  ivom  ivith  them  is  yellow,  printed 
uith  a  design  called  “Old  New  England  Carriage  Lamp.” 
Filene’s  featured  simple  resent  clothes  like  these  fen  New 
England  vacatiems. 


mm 


0te/ai/^ €i^ s05*^5  €fn€/ ^S.^3 
€m€/ 


0^/'/fe«/^j'i  art^/^e/a^  ti/ 
^^Aa/Aam  &aAi  0^^<eeA 
.5J^  Q^f  -j^/A  ^e^A  -/J^ 

A^Airm<i^  Q^/jff.e/,  ^^Aica^  €,  ^^AA, 
^'AAfiAe/  ^/jteeA,  ^an  ^paneAk» 
^^Aaunty  AAAjt^eA  ^.yAAai^. 

^^Aftn,  ^^ap^f^na 


^/XreXjt  a/Ai/ett/i^e^nen/ tj^j^e4€'/e  ufA^ 
eX-uen  na/eAnaA m€y^^^en€4  An  Q^eA/emXej^  Ai^eeeA 
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By  John  Hahn 


This  month  we  greet  you 
pridefully  from  our  nCw  of¬ 
fice  in  the  NRDGA  Building 
—  100  W.  31st  street.  With  our 
green  walls  and  office  partitions, 
our  mottled  tiled  floor  and  our  spa¬ 
cious  quarters,  we  feel— well,  any¬ 
way,  we’re  willing  to  liet  you  that 
the  U.  N.  delegates  will  feel  no 
more  exalted  when  they  get  into 
their  new  home,  than  we  of  the 
\RDG.\  office  staff  do  now. 

*  *  • 

Of  course,  we  are  not  yet  to 
rights.  Little  things  still  must  be 
put  in  place.  You  just  can’t  pick 
up  an  organization  as  large  and  old 
as  the  NRDG.\  and  have  everything 
reorganized  and  ready  in  a  w'eek  or 
two.  This  is  a  common  ex|x*rience 
when  organizations  with  great 
masst's  of  records,  etc.,  change 
homes.  While  the  official  opening 
f)f  the  new  offices  is  still  to  lx  an¬ 
nounced,  come  in  to  see  us  if  vou 
hapfxn  to  be  in  the  neighlxirhood 
and  don’t  mind  getting  right  into 
the  middle  of  a  straightening  pro¬ 
cess. 

DMiMcracy? 

Despite  our  exuberance  over  our 
new  space,  we  nevertheless  cannot 
be  optimistic  as  we  write  this  piece. 
Perhaps,  as  you  read  it,  the  coal 
strike  and  the  threatened  railroad 
w'alkout  will  have  pas.sed,  happily. 


somehow.  .\t  this  moment,  though, 
no  one  seems  to  know  how  it  can 
be  done.  Mr.  .\verage  Citizen  seems 
to  lx  perturlxd  but  little,  expecting 
as  he  usually  does,  that  in  due  time 
“these  t(x>  shall  pass  away”,  tjuot- 
ing  from  the  Good  B(K)k.  They  al¬ 
ways  have;  he  reasons,  they  always 
will. 

■Someone  said  that  now  we  are 
really  seeing  democracy  at  work. 
Maybe  so!  But  it  appears  to  us  that 
what  we  are  actually  witnessing  is 
<()iu  lusive  evidence  of  the  need  for 
all  of  .\merica’s  integrated  groups 
to  work  together,  if  our  demcxracy 
is  to  lx  preserved.  Never  Ixfore 
ha\e  the  acts  of  .so  few'  men  so  seri- 
oush  affected  the  healtlr  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  all  of  .Vmerica’s  citizens  in 
every  town  and  hamlet  throughont 
the  land. 

Congrcssnwn  Ar*  PsopI* 

Meanwhile,  the  debate  over  OPA 
gfxs  on.  against  the  background  of 
the  national  stage.  What  position 
the  Scmate  intends  to  take  may  be 
indicated  Ixfore  this  issue  of  Thk 
Bt  i.i.KriN  reaches  you.  The  House 
of  Representatives  has  spoken  de¬ 
cisively.  Whether  or  not  it  went  too 
far  in  its  suggested  revisions  to  curb 
unsound  regulations  is  still  being 
argued.  But  it  is  crystal  clear  that 
the  House  members  were  convinced 
that  the  new  law  should  not  be  just 


a  re-enactment  of  the  present  one. 

*  «  * 

rhe  attitude  of  Ca)ngress  on  OPA 
stems  perhaps  as  much  from  mem¬ 
bers’  personal  experiences  as  from 
what  they  have  been  told  by  n'pre- 
sentatives  of  industry  and  distribu¬ 
tion.  When  a  Congressman  cannot 
get  a  shirt,  or  a  suit  or  pajamas,  etc., 
and  his  wife,  no  hosiery  and  other 
of  the  presently  scarce  items,  he  re¬ 
acts  just  as  Mr.  John  D<x  chxs.  He 
cusses.  .\nd  when  he  gexs  l)ack 
home  and  gets  an  earful  from  his 
constituents,  who,  as  consumers, 

( annot  get  butter,  sugar  or  meat— or 
his  farmer  friends  com|}lain  that 
thev  cannot  get  enough  for  their 
produce  to  make  it  w’orthwhile  rais¬ 
ing,  he  knows  without  accepting  the 
words  of  anyone  else,  that  soine- 
ihing  delinitelv  is  verv  wrong. 

A  Policeman's  Lot— 

W  hen  it  comes  to  holding  the 
line,  no  one  yet  has  had  a  w’ord  of 
praise  for  the  women  who  so  jxr- 
sistentlv  and  for  so  long  have  Ixen 
holding  the  long  hosiery  lines.  W^e 
used  to  get  a  lot  of  amusement  out 
of  the  long  cjueues  that  formed  in 
and  outside  of  stores  at  the  first 
word  that  hosiery  was  available.  But 
as  the  days  passed  and  the  lines  grew 
longer,  we  Ixgan  to  take  a  different 
and  more  serious  attitude  tow'iud 
them.  Today  they  are  getting  to  lx 


Macy’s- Jamaica,  the  branch  store  of  Macy's  New  York  now  under  construction  in  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  is  shown 
here  m  a  model  which  shows  the  basic  design  of  the  building.  Some  structural  details  have  already  been  altered, 
while  others  may  be  changed  in  the  course  of  construction. 
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She  5  all  yours . . . 


Never  before  have  so  many  women 
been  so  sure  of  what  they  want  in 
silverplate. 

For  years  millions  of  women  be¬ 
tween  18  and  35  have  read  about 
Holmes  &:  Edwards  Sterling  Inlaid 
Silverplate.  Millions  of  messages  in 
all  the  leading  women's  magazines 
have  told  them  it’s  Sterling  Inlaid... 
that  it’s  a  different,  better  kind  of 
silverplate.  They’re  sold  solid  on 
Holmes  &:  Edwards,  and  they’re  will¬ 
ing  to  wait  for  it. 

Never  before  have  you  had  such 
an  incentive  to  become  the  biggest 
and  best  Holmes  &  Edwards  dealer 
in  town. 


. . 

•  ••  • 

■ . .  ' 


Copyright  1946,  International  Silver  Co.,  Holmes  & 
Edwards  Div.,  Meriden,  Conn.  °Reg.  U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 
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a  real  problem.  The  police  seemed 
concerned,  and  in  some  cities  the 
governing  lathers  have  attempted 
to  regulate  them.  We  all  hope  they 
soon  will  end.  They  have  no  place 
in  .\merica  where  we  have  the  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  to  produce  amply 
the  needs  of  all  of  our  people;  be 
they  stockings  or  men’s  suits. 

*  «  * 

rile  chap  was  not  far  wrong  who 
said  that  if  you  wanted  to  lie  a  real¬ 
ly  high-class  bum,  you  had  no 
trouble  finding  all  the  appropriate 
clothes  you  need  —  slacks,  sport 
coats,  sport  shirts,  etc.  But  if  you 
wanted  clothes  to  go  to  liusiness, 
thurth  or  elsewhere,  you  were  just 
out  of  luck. 

Abrahains  in  Promotion  Post 

Howard  P.  Abrahams  joined  the 
-Association  staff  this  month,  as 
manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Di- 
I'ision.  .Most  recently  a  sales  pro¬ 
motion  executive  at  1.  f.  Fox,  Mr. 
-Abrahams  has  held  similar  posts  at 
l.iulwig  Baumann.  The  \ew  York 
rimes.  Bloomingdale’s,  and  Roths¬ 
child’s,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  succeeds 
Llewellyn  Harries,  now  publicity 
diret  tor  at  (Conrad  &  (>).,  Boston. 

Stores  and  Poopio 

F'or  the  angler,  the  winter  sport 
enthusiast  and  the  nimrod  is  the 
“Where  to  Go  Bureau'’  opened  last 
month  at  Marshall  Field  It  Co.,  (Chi¬ 
cago,  to  dispense  information  to  the 
sptirtsmen  who  would  indulge  in 


Hoivard  P.  Abrahams,  netvly  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  Association’s  Sales 
Promotion  Dii’ision. 


their  favorite  pastimes.  .V  ilirettory 
of  resorts  numbering  about  l.ahO, 
bulletins  on  water  (onditions  and 
fishing  in  general— and  starting  in 
the  tall  dail\  snow  reports— these 
ate  among  the  leatnres  of  the  sei- 
\i(e  ofleretl.  Plans  are  iii  the  mak¬ 
ing  lor  compiling  a  film  librarv  to 
imlnde  all  i)hases  of  the  spotting 
stene.  *  *  ^ 

Preparations  are  being  made  lot 
the  observaiue  of  Xational  .Notion 
Week  in  retail  stores  Septembei  7 
through  I  k  Last  ofhcially  observed 
in  1942,  this  promotion  of  notion 
items  will  be  nnder  the  diredion  of 
the  National  -Needlecraft  Bnrean, 
Inc.,  3S5  Fifth  .Avenue.  .New  ^oik. 


Details  of  the  complete  program 
soon  will  be  announced. 

'  *  *  * 

\N'iIl  Wellier,  chairman  of  the 
boaitl  of  Robertson  Bros.,  South 
Bend,  died  last  month,  at  the  age 
of  5().  In  his  ^fO-year  career  in  re¬ 
tailing,  first  as  an  inde{iendent  store 
owner  and  later  as  an  itn(M)rtant 
figure  in  the  Hahn  and  .Allied 
groups,  .Mr.  W'eber  had  achie\ed  a 
national  reputation  in  finance  and 
merchandising. 

*  *  * 

H.  H.  Bennett,  assistant  general 
manager  of  ZCMI  of  Salt  Lake  Caty, 
was  this  month  elected  vice  presi- 
tlent  anti  general  manager  of  the 
store. 

*  *  * 

Plans  ha\  e  been  announced  by  [. 
DuPont  Kirven  Sr.,  president  of  the 
Kirven  Department  Store.  C.olum- 
bns,  (fa.,  fttr  the  erection  of  their 
new  million  dollar  modern  build¬ 
ing  to  be  (ompleted  in  1948.  Blue¬ 
prints  ft)r  the  new  store  call  for 
doubling  the  present  floor  space, 
providing  for  a  “Marine  Roof”  with 
terrace  overlookitig  a  pool,  dressing 
witulows  below  street  level  anti  lais- 
ing  them  by  hydraulic  presses,  and  a 
lestanrant  tomplete  with  stage  fa- 
til  it  ies  lot  fashion  shows. 

*  *  # 

Snitnrban  sttne  expansion  of  a 
s|)e(ialiml  type  is  the  recently 
opened  East  Orange.  N.  |.,  appli- 
ante  tenter,  a  bratich  of  L.  Bamber- 


Tuio  of  the  first-prize  winners  for  National  Sew  and  Save  Week  window  displays.  At  left.  Bill  Witte’s  windoiv  for 
Fantle  Bros.,  Inc.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  was  chosen  in  the  large  store  classification.  Right,  the  ivindow  designed  b\ 
James  Alvin  Brothers  for  Meyers-Amold,  Greenville,  S.  C.,  was  the  winner  in  the  small  store  group.  Natioiwl  Needle- 
craft  Bureau,  sponsor  of  the  promotion,  reports  that  there  there  were  214  entrants  in  the  contest,  double  the  number 
received  in  1945.  Winner  in  the  chain  store  group  was  Claude  Morton  of  the  F.  W.  Woolworth  Store  #1,  Chicago. 
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REC.  U.  S.  A.  AND  CANADA 


astmg  Deauty 


Just  as  Cellini’s  craftsmanship 
brought  heightened  beauty  to  the 
natural  elegance  of  gold  and  precious 
lewels  ...  so  Dura  Beau  finishes  im¬ 
part  increased  sheerness  and  .true 
loveliness  to  hose.  Dura  Beau  adds  a 
soft,  smooth,  dull  finish  .  .  .  affords 
spot-  and  water- repellency,  helps 
retain  elasticity,  reduces  snag  possi¬ 
bilities,  and  gives  “miles  more  wear." 


Mfrs.  of  Textile  Soaps,  Softeners,  Oils,  Finishes  •  Collins  k 
Westmoreland  Sts.,  Phila.  34,  Pa.  ■  St.  Catharines,  Ont.,  Can. 
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ger  &  Co.  I'his  retail  outlet  de¬ 
signed  as  an  auxiliary  for  the  main 
Newark  store’s  appliance  and  radio 
departments  plans  to  oHer  all  im- 
j>ortant  brands  of  appliances, 
radios  and  will  house  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  kitchen  and  laundry.  As  an 
additional  service  the  new  store  will 
present  a  series  of  home  economic 
lectures,  in  conjunction  with  its 
jjolicy  of  demonstrations. 

«  *  # 

W.  A.  Cireen  Co.  of  Dallas  cele¬ 
brates  its  Gokleji  .Anniversary  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  week  of  this  month— a 
half-centur\  of  service  under  the 
ownership  and  management  of  its 
founding  family. 

•  «  « 

The  New  York  Times,  through 
its  Market  Research  Department, 
has  released  its  "Baby  Foml  Studx” 
based  on  a  retail  sur\ey  conducted 
in  metropolitan  New  York.  Samp¬ 
ling  800  grocery  stores  and  220  tlrug 
stores  in  this  area  through  inter¬ 
views  with  owners  ami  managers 

producetl  sales  ligures  by  brands 
and  by  weekly  totals.  I  hese  figures 
were  then  analv/.ed  using  the  Times 
"Blueprint  lor  Sales"  as  a  vardstick. 
and  the  resillting  breakdown  j)re- 
sents  the  relationship  between  the 
four  family  income  groups  and  the 
sale  of  babv  food  |ht  family. 

•  *  * 

Bruce  MacLeish,  for  two  veais 
general  manager  of  Carson  Pirie  ti\e  membership  ol  the  select 
Scott  ft  Co.  has  been  named  piesi-  group, 
dent  of  the  Chicago  store  suet  ced¬ 
ing  Fredrick  H.  Scott  who  beiomes 
chairman  of  the  board. 

#  *  * 

LLD.  for  Hodgos 

Luther  H.  Hodges,  vice  president 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  its  Manufacturing 
Division,  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  L’niversitv  of 
North  Carolina  last  month.  His 
citation  read;  "Beloved  leader  of 
the  students  of  this  universitv,  re¬ 
spected  leader  of  humane  causes  in 
North  Carolina  and  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  metropolis,  and  administrator 
of  a  great  national  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise.” 

*  *  * 

Winners  in  Macy’s  semi-annual 
Suggestion  contest  have  been  an¬ 
nounced  and  prize  money  totaling  Luther  H.  Hodges  receiving  the  degree 
$500  was  awarded  to  three  employ-  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  the  University 
ees  for  suggested  improvements  of  North  Carolina. 


Oscar  Webber  of  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
newly  elected  chairman  of  the  hoard 
of  the  Associated  Merchandising 
Corp.  He  stuceeds  Walter  Rothschild, 
president  of  Abraham  6*  .V/rni«,  xvho 
has  been  AMC’s  chairman  of  the 
hoard  for  three  years. 

deemed  best  b\  the  .\wards  Com¬ 
mittee.  First  pii/e  oi  S250  went  lot 
a  proposal  to  stock  a  readymatle 
(ouch  <o\ei  to  lit  single  beds. 

«  *  * 

.Maiy's  25-\ear  (dub  has  gained 
71  additional  members  as  a  result 
ol  initiation  ceremonies  and  ban- 
cjuet  held  last  montii  at  the  Hotel 
Pennsylvania  when  diplomas,  gold 
pins  and  SI 00  bonds  were  presented 
i)v  jack  I.  Straus,  President.  I  hese 
latest  additions  bring  to  Lfl  the  ac- 


Indusfry  and  Moriinta 

Thirty  million  pairs  of  nylons 
jjer  month— sounds  like  a  lot  of 
sUKkings  to  us,  and  accorditig  to 
Warren  A.  Beh,  director  of  sales  in 
DuPont’s  Nylon  division,  enough 
of  the  precious  yarn  is  being  sup¬ 
plied  manufacturers  to  realize  the 
above  prtKluction  figure.  I’he  loin- 
panv’s  original  prediction  of  an  18- 
month  period  before  their  new  ny 
Ion  unit  will  start  production,  he 
said,  still  stands,  however,  with  full 
scale  production  expected  by  the 
middle  of  1947. 

,  *  *  « 

Chatham  Manufacturing  Co.  in- 
inKluces  a  new  line  this  month— all 
wool  baby  blankets  in  two  sizes, 
rite  "liassinet”  size  is  $6  by  54,  will 
1  etail  at  ,S5.f>5,  and  is  expected  to  lie 
a  St  tong  gift  item.  Fhe  crib  size. 

12  bv  bO.  will  retail  at  $8.95.  Both 
blankets  have  four-inch  satin  bind¬ 
ing.  and  come  in  pink,  blue,  and 
white.  .Most  interesting  part  of  the 
Inll-siale  promotion  that  is  iKung 
laumhed  is  the  packaging— a  trans¬ 
parent  box  of  Lumarith,  decorated 
with  pink  and  blue  angels,  and 
(aiiving  no  adsertising.  Swatched 
(ounier  lards  will  Ite  supplied. 
Blanket  tleliveries  are  scheduled  for 
August  1.  and  consumer  magazine 
advertising  will  start  in  the  Septeni- 
b(“i  issues. 

*  «  * 

In  a  H  1-page  IxK^klet  entitled 
“Handbook  of  Farmstead  Wiring 
Design"  the  Industrv  Committee  on 
Interior  Wiring  Design  has  com¬ 
piled  new  material  to  a.ssist  the 
farmer  in  planning  an  efficient  elec¬ 
trical  wiring  ssstem  for  his  farm, 
with  em])hasis  on  availability  of 
new  electrical  apjjliances  soon  to 
ap|)ear  on  the  market.  .Among  its 
h'atures  are  floor  plans  for  daitv 
structures,  poultrv  buildings,  barns. 
;ind  miscellaneous  field  crop  build¬ 
ings.  <Juite  a  market  for  retailers 
when  appliances  are  available. 

*  *  * 

.\  ptactical  approach  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  inadetpiate  wiring  systems 
in  the  homes  of  today  is  General 
F.lectric’s  “Electrical  Modernization 
Guide”  a  twenty-page  booklet  de- 
soted  to  charts,  diagrams,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  illustrating  the  methods 
for  bringing  the  wiring  system  of  a 
house  up-to-date  with  convenience 
and  a  minimum  of  expense.  Free 
single  copies  and  information  re- 
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Make  It  Easier  for  the  Consumer  to  Buy  Quality . . . 


with  the  NARCO  Tag! 


In  their  shopping  tours,  women  see  hundreds  of  garments  racked 
up  in  the  retail  stores.  How  many  consumers  con  recognize  the 
quality  superiority  of  your  particular  garments  merely  by  casual 
inspection? 

The  answer  is  .  .  .  you've  got  to  tell  them  .  .  .  prove  to  them 
that  your  merchandise  is  better.  That's  the  essence  of  good  brand 
identification ! 

And  the  NARCO*  QUALITY  CONTROL  PLAN  is  your  short-cut 
to  quolity  identification  of  the  proper  type.  Here's  how  it  works: 


Narco  rayon  fabrics  are  submitted  to  the  U.  S.  Testing  Company 
for  scientific  tests  on: 

SHRINKAGE  SEAM  SLIPPAGE 

COLOR  FASTNESS  CONSTRUCTION 

TENSILE  STRENGTH  YARN  UNIFORMITY 

If  found  acceptable,  these  fabrics  are  certified  and  awarded  the 
natiorrally  recognized  Seal  of  Quality  of  the  Testing  Company  . . . 
an  important  consumer  buying  guide. 

Following  certification,  the  fabrics  are  qualified  to  feature  the 
official  labels  and  hang-tags  telling  the  complete  Quolity  Control 
story  artd  featuring  the  Seal  of  Quality.  Thus  identified.  Narco 
rayon  fabrics  have  a  powerful  soles  lift .  .  .  whether  you  sell  them 
in  the  piece  or  in  the  garment. 


'^arco  is  the  registered  trade-mark  of  the  North  American  Rayon  Corporation  •  261  Fifth  Aoenue  •  New  )ork.  N.  Y. 
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Donald  K.  Beckley,  who  siuceeds  Miss 
Helen  R.  Norton  as  Director  of  the 
Prince  School  of  Retailing  at  Sim¬ 
mons  College. 

yarding  quantity  piuthascs  ol  the 
l)ooklet  are  available  at  the  (ieneral 
Electric  Co.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

*  «  * 

The  lundainentals  ol  inicroiihn- 
ing  and  its  various  uses  in  business 
and  industry  are  e\plained  in  the 
Recordak  Corporation's  recentlv  re¬ 
leased  lx)oklet  “")()  Billion  Records 
Can’t  Be  Wrong”.  Contents  are  de¬ 
voted  to  descriptions  ol  the  indi¬ 
vidual  pieces  of  recoidnig  equip¬ 
ment  and  how  this  method  of  record 
reproduction  may  be  introduced  in¬ 
to  the  operation  ol  motlerti  busi¬ 
ness  systems. 

Miss  Norton  Rotiros 

rite  Simmons  College  Prince 
School  of  Retailing,  Boston,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  ol  Don¬ 
ald  K.  Beckley  of  Rochester.  N.  V. 
as  Director  to  succeed  Miss  Helen 
R.  Norton  who  retires  after  25  vears 
association  with  the  s<hool.  Miss 
Norton  for  several  years  was  with 
the  NRDG.\.  Mr.  Becklev  will  serve 
as  professor  of  retailing  in  addition 
to  his  duties  as  Director.  His  career 
in  retailing  includes  connections 
with  department  stores  in  the  New 
York  area,  retail  research  work, 
membership  on  the  facultv  at  the 
Rochester  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  co-authorship  of  “Merchandis¬ 
ing  Techniques”.  He’ will  assume 
his  new  post  in  Septemljer  upon  ter¬ 
mination  of  his  services  with  the 
T.  S.  .\rmed  Forces  Institute  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 


Mengel  Launches  “Permanized”  Promotion 


IN  advance  of  the  opening  of  their 
consumer  advertising  and  pro¬ 
motion  campaign,  which  gets  un¬ 
der  way  the  middle  of  this  month  in 
consumer  magazines.  The  Mengel 
(.lompany  acted  as  hosts  to  a  groiqj 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  repre¬ 
sentatives  last  month  in  a  behind 
the  scenes  tour  of  their  furniture 
plants  in  Louisville.  If  the  com¬ 
pany  had  in  mind  impressing  this 
group  with  the  immensity  of  their 
operation,  it  did  not  fail  for  it  was 
demonstrated  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  plants  are  capable  of  a  pio 
duction  in  keeping  with  the  most 
extensive  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  campaign  ever  undertaken  by 
a  single  manufacturer  of  lurtiiture. 

Operation  after  operation  was  in¬ 
spected,  from  the  receiving  of  the 
niahoganv  logs  to  the  final  rub- 
dowti  of  the  finished  bedroom 
pieces.  I'lie  great  care  with  whitlt 
the  furniture  is  made  was  empha 
sized  as  the  basis  upon  which  the 
promotion  of  their  “Permanized” 
furniture  is  depetidetit.  “Permaniz- 
ing”.  of  which  the  letail  trade  Avill 
liear  much  during  the  next  years,  is 
descrifted  by  Metigel  as  its  “exclu¬ 
sive  scientific  method  of  prolonging 
the  charm  and  life  of  its  furniture. 
It  keeps  the  joints  atid  veneered  sur¬ 
faces  from  coming  apart  in  anv  cli¬ 
mate,  tto  matter  how  damp  or  drv. 
or  how  h<»t  or  cold.” 

To  prove  the  case  the  groitp 
were  permitted  to  see  “Permanized” 
and  ordinarv  furniture  submitted 


to  the  “dunking”  test.  The  former 
after  more  than  6,000  immersions 
showed  little  or  no  effects  from  the 
water,  while  the  latter  after  341 
dutiks  had  to  be  removed  because 
it  had  fallen  apart. 

One  of  the  few  plants  etpnpjied 
wit  It  conveyorized  furnititre  assem¬ 
bly  atitl  finishing  systems,  it  has  a 
capacity  of  50  three-piece  Itedroom 
suites  per  hour,  atttl  running  from 
floor  to  floor  has  a  length  of  ap- 
pibximately  21/0  miles. 

Swinging  Itack  to  consutner  goods 
aftei  war  years  of  producing  lot  the 
government,  the  Mengel  (a>.  is  in¬ 
tent  ttpon  developing  full  puKluc- 
tioii  jitst  as  rapidly  as  cottclitiotis  l)e- 
vontl  their  control  permit.  In  dol¬ 
lars  and  cents,  as  stated  by  Alvin  A. 
\'oit,  president,  this  means  from 
leti  to  fifteeti  millions. 

rite  .Mengel  selling  plan  will  Ite 
neither  “one  store  in  a  citv”  tior  an 
“all  out”  piogratn,  says  the  com- 
panv.  Rather  it  will  be  what  thev 
call  a  selective  selling  plati.  Until 
production  hits  its  stride  thev  ma\ 
select  onlv  one  furniture  store  attcl 
one  dejKtrtment  store  in  a  town. 
Later  thev  may  extend  their  clistri- 
bittion  to  more  stores  and  cities. 

Mengel  will  sell  a  complete  line 
ol  bedrCKjin  funiiture  in  all  of  the 
following  types— Colonial  Maple, 
18th  Century  Mahoganv,  McKlern. 
It  will  be  availaltle  for  the  present 
iti  both  suites  and  opeti  stock  itt  the 
mediutn  price  range. 


R.  F.  Wilder,  research  director  of  the  Mengel  Co.,  demonstrates  the  dunking 
machine  to  C.  E.  Hall,  assistant  furniture  buyer  at  J.  L.  Hudson. 
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Row  suppose — when  this  new  store  is  a  year 


old —  it  might  be  smart  merchandising  to  put  an 


electrical  display  right  here  . . . 


With  Robertson 
Q-Floor,  you  could 
do  it — with  no  muss, 
no  extension  cords. 

But  with  a  solid, 
dead.  stone>age  type 
of  floor,  you  would 
probably  have  to  de¬ 
cide  the  merchan¬ 
dising  was  not  worth 
the  bother  of  digging 
trenches. 

Q-Floor  is  steel  sub-floor  com¬ 
posed  of  cells  six  inches  apart. 
The  cells  are  so  interrelated  by 
crossover  headers  that  any  six- 
inch  area  of  the  floor  can  be 
tapped  for  electrical  power.  It 
takes  an  electrician  only  a  few 
minutes  to  drill  a  small  hole  and 
install  an  outlet.  This  goes  for  all 
the  years  that  your  store  will  have 
to  function  as  an  electrified,  mech¬ 
anized  sales  tool. 


In  the  face  of  un¬ 
predictable  electri¬ 
cal  developments, 
permanently  flexible 
floor  layout  cannot 
he  overestimated  for 
retailing. 

Q-Floors  increase 
the  earning  power 
of  any  store.  Quick- 
Change  prevents 
oljsolescence.  It  pro¬ 
tects  your  investment.  But  Q-Floors 
are  also  Quick-I n. 

Lightweight  steel  Q-Floor  panels 
come  to  the  job  engineered  to  fit. 
Two  men  can  lay  32  sq.  ft.  in  30 
seconds.  They  speed  up  building 
time  by  providing  an  immediate 
platform  for  all  other  trades. 


Robertson  has  proved  on  thou¬ 
sands  of  installations  that  Q-Floor 
reduces  construction  time  20  to 
30%,  Your  earnings  begin  sooner 
with  Q-Floor. 

Construction  is  dry,  dust-free, 
noncomhustihle,  without  forms  or 
shoring,  unhampered  by  freezing 
weather.  The  dry,  clean,  quiet 
construction  is  especially  advan¬ 
tageous  during  the  addition  of 
floors  or  mezzanines. 

Before  proceeding  with  any 
plans,  consult  your  architect  and 
a  Robertson  Representative  about 
Q-Floors.  There  is  no  reason  for 
not  using  them.  Cost  is  right  in 
line.  The  extra  earning  power 
starts  from  the  days  of  construc¬ 
tion  and  continues  through  all  the 
years  of  merchandising.  Only  5  to 
10%  of  your  total  investment  goes 
for  floors,  hut  remember,  floor 
space  is  where  your  investment 
pays  off.  For  details  write: 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY 


2410  Farmers  Bank  Building 
PiHsburgh  22,  Pennsylvania 


Offices  III  50  Principal  Cities 
World-Wide  Building  Service 
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West  Coast  Chautauqua 

(Continued  frotn  page  28) 


.nul  girls  registered  recently  at  the 
lust  meeting  of  a  new  sewing  class. 

.\l  the  end  of  these  courses,  “gratl- 
naling  exercises”  are  held,  with  the 
Students  modeling  their  own  crea¬ 
tions  and  the  fashion  editors  of  local 
newspapers  or  of  fashion  magazines 
acting  as  judges  for  the  awarding 
of  prizes. 

('.ontract  bridge  classes  ha\  e  been 
nsumed.  During  the  war,  women 
weie  too  busy  with  Red  Cross  work 
to  have  time  for  games,  but  now  in¬ 
terest  is  reviving. 

Bullock’s 

The  “Assembly  RtMim”  at  Bul¬ 
lock’s  in  downtown  l.os  Angeles  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  alwut  S.aO,  and 
is  under  the  su|}ervision  of  a  “Pub- 
lit  tvents  Manager”,  who  plans 
|)i<)grams  for  the  auditorium  and 
exliibitions  that  are  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  store,  the  store’s  radio 
|)rograms  and  events  that  promote 
(i\i<  activities,  such  as  Red  C.ross. 
Stout  and  bond  drives.  Fashion 
shotvs  for  Bullock’s  employees  are 
held  in  the  .Assembly  Rtxmi.  Regu¬ 
lar  fashion  showings  are  in  the  Tea 
Room,  where  models  walk  about 
among  the  tables  each  afternoon,  in 
addition  to  the  special  fashion 
e\ents. 

Programs  are  scheduled  for  each 
alteriKKm  in  the  week,  but  the  audi¬ 
torium  usually  is  loaned  to  clid)s  in 
the  mornings  for  their  own  meet¬ 
ings.  A  tiumber  of  Federated  Wom¬ 
en's  Clubs  and  Parent  Feacher 
gioups  meet  there  regularlv.  once 
or  twice  a  month,  while  other  or¬ 
ganizations  —  by  making  arrange¬ 
ments  well  in  advance— holtl  special 
meetings  there. 

Events  lx*ing  presented  current  iv 
in  the  .Assembly  Room  include  two 
lKK)k  reviews  a  month,  an  illustrat¬ 
ed  travel  lecture  once  a  week,  a 
monthly  current  events  discussion 
by  a  news  commentator,  a  weekb 
let  I  m  e  on  |xrst)nality  development 

tailed  the  Charm  Series— a  week- 
Iv  lecture  on  home  building  prob¬ 
lems  and  three  nuisit  al  jMograms  a 
month.  The  latter  consist  of  a 
“Wednesdav  Matinee”  series  in 
which  local  young  artists  of  talent 
are  presented,  a  review  program— 
“Music  in  the  News”— anti  a  series 
of  lectures  on  the  opera. 


.Saturday  alternoon  events  are 
planned  for  children  and  leatuie  a 
puppet  show.  Occasitmally,  musi- 
tals  or  lx)ok  ret  iews  are  scheduletl 
tor  Saturday  mornings  anti  these  at- 
tiact  many  teachers  who  cannot  at- 
tentl  on  other  tlays.  Bullock’s  re¬ 
sumed  its  conti  act  britlge  t  lasses  last 
month. 

•At  present,  home  builtling  is  a 
subject  uppermt)st  in  people’s 
mintls.  Both  men  anti  women  at- 
tentl  the  lectures  bv  an  architect, 
who  answers  intlivitlual  t|uestions 
in  atldition  tt)  e\|)laining  general 
printiples.  Bv  keeping  tarelul 
waith  ol  the  interest  and  pleasure 
et  incetl  by  audiences  and  bv  listen¬ 
ing  tt)  comments  outside  the  autli- 
lorium.  as  the  crt)wtls  lea\f.  the 
publit  events  manager  gets  a  good 
itlea  of  what  “goes  f)ver”.  By  com¬ 
bining  these  tlirect  reactions  with  a 
stutlv  of  material  being  presentetl 
in  current  magazines  and  over  the 
radit).  she  gauges  the  ebb  anti  llt)w 
of  pid)lic  interest  and  plans  pro¬ 
grams  accordinglv.  She  also  attends 
public  lectures  as  a  scout. 

Weeklv  promotions  include  an¬ 
nouncement  cards  in  the  stt)re.  list 
ing  in  the  Shopj)ing  News  and  atl 
\ertisements  in  the  Montlav  mtn  ii- 
ing  newspapers  and  printetl  loltleis 
which  are  distributed  at  the  atcom- 
motlation  desks  and  in  the  Assem- 


because  the  luture  will  bring  sttme 
changes.  Has  the  automobile  deal¬ 
er  waited  for  the  new  tar  tt)  arrive? 
Von  might  take  some  got)tl  lessons 
fittin  him. 

Noav  is  the  time  it)  torrett  \t)ur 
at tounting  svstem  so  it  will  be  fast, 
tompatl.  and  economical,  and  will 
give  you  a  complete  control  on  eat  h 
account,  the  total  of  unpaid  bal 
antes,  and  the  retail  value  of  mer- 
thantlise  in  Layawav  or  Will  flail  at 
all  times. 

if  youi  s\stem  is  an  expensi\e  s\s- 
tem.  it  is  usually  a  slow  anti  costlv 
one.  Recentlv  T  visited  a  ver\  active 
Will  C'.all  tle|)artment.  with  one 
cashier.  That  cashier  stated  she 
woultl  handle  aOO  customers  tlailv. 
pidling  the  ledger  card,  posting  the 


bh  Room.  .\t  the  inauguration  of 
a  new  series  or  on  some  special  oc¬ 
casion,  there  rnay  be  more  newspap¬ 
er  advertising  and  radio  announce¬ 
ments. 

The  .May  Co, 

“Exposition  Hall”,  in  the  .Mav 
Ctnnpanv  in  tlowiuown  Lt)s  .Ange¬ 
les,  is  in  charge  t)f  Miss  Evelyn  tlel 
Barrit).  fashion  direett)!  lt)r  the 
store.  1  he  emphasis  here,  alst),  is 
upon  fashion  events,  although  st)me 
adidt  etlucation  classes  anti  book 
reviews  are  held  and  the  audito- 
I  ium  is  loaned  to  women’s  t)rgani/a- 
iit)ns  It)!  meetings. 

File  fashion  shows  are  integral 
|)ai  ts  ol  major  reatly-to-wear  prt)mo 
tioiis.  preparation  for  which  begins 
mouths  in  atlvance.  Publititv  lor 
the  shows,  too.  is  part  ol  a  ttM)nli 
ualetl  plan  in  which  banks  ol  wiii- 
tlows.  tiisplavs  in  the  tlepartmints 
aiitl  a  lirsi  llt)or  tlecorative  scheme 
tarry  oiii  the  theme,  which  is  pub 
licized  bv  newspaper  and  radio  ad¬ 
vertising.  Spet  ial  showings  are  giv¬ 
en  lor  the  |)iess  before  the  store 
opens  in  the  mtrrning. 

Leading  up  to  the  Spring  Fashion 
Opening,  a  “Bearttv  Clinic”  was 
heltl.  with  lectures  once  a  week  on 
skin  care  and  make-up.  use  of  color, 
streamlining  the  figiue,  well  shotl 
feet.  attessf)ries.  and  hats  and  the 
spring  silhouette.  .Atlmission  was 
bv  litket.  obtainable  at  the  ex- 
thange  tlesk.  .A  yiinitn  Beautv 
(Continued  on  page  44) 


ledger  at  tount.  giv  ing  a  receipt,  anti 
making  change;  she  also  statetl  she 
woultl  be  completelv  finished,  with 
all  accounts  jiroveti  and  balanted. 
journal  proven  and  balanted.  anti 
tash  tounted  and  balancetl.  in  1.5 
minutes  after  the  last  customer  left 
her  w  intlow  iti  the  evetiing— no  ad 
tliiional  work  tt)  be  done  the  f*)l- 
lowing  tlav;  to  make  this  more  in¬ 
teresting,  the  machine  anti  entire 
svstem  she  used  tt)st  less  than  S.aOh. 

There  is  one  thing  to  keep  in 
mintl— when  a  svstem  is  costlv  aiul 
retpiires  a  great  tleal  of  work  to  keep 
it  in  o|K‘ration  and  in  balance,  it  b 
not  a  system.  true  svstem  is  one 
that  gives  von  vour  ret|uired  infor 
Illation  with  the  least  effort  and  tost. 


The  Will  Call  Operation 

(Continued  from  page  26) 
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Illustrating  the  Dennison  Policy  of 

Modernization  with  Minimum  Investment 


Marking  room  modernization  does  not 
necessarily  involve  the  addition  of  new 
equipment.  Very  often,  the  first  step  toward 
such  modernization  lies  in  determining 
whether  or  not  you  are  marking  the  widest 
possible  range  of  articles  with  the  equip>- 
ment  you  now  possess. 

To  help  you  achieve  100%  efficiency  in 
your  marking  room  operations,  Dennison 
produces  many,  many  different  types  and 
sizes  of  tags  and  tickets.  If  you  make  full  use 
of  these  tags  and  tickets  with  your  Dennison 


Dial-Set  Printers,  Pinning  Machines,  and 
Price  Remarkers,  you'll  find  it  both  F>ossible 
and  practical  to  machine-mark  a  wider 
variety  of  merchandise. 

The  Dennison  method  of  price-marking  is 
the  logic^d  and  economic^d  answer  to  the 
demands  of  modem  merchandising.  Even 
the  use  of  but  two  or  three  additional  Den¬ 
nison  tags  or  tickets  with  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  should  extend  your  marking  system 
considerably  . . .  should  help  you  to  modern¬ 
ize  with  minimum  investment. 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 
MARKING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  •  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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CJinic  is  held  e\ery  other  Saturday 
morning  throughout  the  year. 
These  teen-agers  are  organized  into 
a  dub  and  lia\e  their  own  officers 
aiuf  committees. 

The  Filth  Street  Store’s  audito¬ 
rium  seats  about  700  and  there  con- 
secjuently  are  fewer  events  with 
more  promotion  for  each,  instead  of 
a  succession  of  classes  aiul  lectures. 
Mrs.  Ruth  Mann,  publicity  direc¬ 
tor,  linds  travel  pictures  and  cook 
ing  (  lasses  especially  popular.  Chil¬ 
dren’s  shows  on  Saturdays  alwaxs 
haxe  capacity  audiences  and  the 
auditorium  is  lent  to  various  or¬ 
ganizations  for  special  programs. 

Sewing  classes  are  held  in  a  small¬ 
er  assembly  room  xvhich  is  used 
chiefly  for  employee  training 
courses  and  entertainments. 

A  reproduction  of  a  Prisoner-of- 
W'ar  Camp  in  Germany  xvill  be  ex- 
hibked  in  the  auditorium  this  sum¬ 
mer.  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Y..M.C..\.  (The  use  of  an  auditori¬ 
um  for  exhibitions  opens  up  a  big 
subject,  but  another  good  illustra¬ 
tion  is  the  display  of  arts  and  crafts 
work  from  the  xeterans’  hospitals  in 
the  area,  which  was  held  recently  at 
the  Broadxvay-HollywocKl,  with  an 
attendance  of  over  2,000  during  a 
two  day  period.) 

Barker  Brothers 

At  Barker  Brothers,  auditorium 
events  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  Harry 
Q.  Mills,  who  gives  daily  pipe  organ 
recitals  on  the  store’s  pipe  ongan  on 
the  first  floor. 

The  auditorium,  which  adjoins 
the  Tea  Room  on  an  upper  floor, 
seats  about  250  and  there  are  ca¬ 
pacity  audiences  for  the  xveekly 
Musical  Matinees,  which  have  been 
important  local  musical  events  ever 
since  the  auditorium  programs  xvere 
inaugurated  about  fourteen  years 
ago. 

Travel  pictures,  book  rexiews, 
speech  classes,  and  courses  in  in¬ 
terior  decoration,  conducted  by  the 
store’s  consultant,  Edgar  Wileman, 
for  the  University  of  California  Ex¬ 
tension  Division,  are  regularlv 
scheduled  exents.  .\  xveeklv  Com¬ 
munity  P'oriim,  under  the  direction 
of  a  University  professor-newspaper 
columnist-radio  commentator,  is  a 
special  feature  during  the  current 
month.  The  recent  presentation  of 
scenes  from  “Othello”  by  a  leading 
Shakespearean  actor  brought  out 


such  (Toxvds  that  the  issuing  ol 
tickets  is  being  considered,  but 
events  still  are  on  the  “come  earlv 
if  you  xvant  to  be  sure  of  a  seat’’ 
basis. 

.Mt.  .Mills  linds.  as  do  some  ol  the 
other  auditorium  directors,  that  it 
is  im|)ortant  for  him  to  xveUome 
each  audience  atul  introdme  the 
sjnaker.  This  makes  those  attend¬ 
ing  axvare  that  the  store  is  their  host 
and  affords  an  oppottunitx  lot  an- 
nouiu  ing  coming  exents. 

Piittted  programs  lor  the  xveek 


inxolxes  selecting  the  merchandise, 
receiving  it,  paving  for  it,  selling  it. 
and  ordering  more  merchandise.  If 
the  business  happens  to  be  a  peanut 
stand,  it  doesn’t  look  like  much  of 
a  problem.  Principally,  the  peanut 
niati  xvould  have  to  be  sure  he  col¬ 
lected  enough  from  his  customers  to 
pax  for  the  peatiuts  and  to  give  him 
a  return  on  his  inxestment  in  the 
stand,  and  his  services.  If  he  decid¬ 
ed  to  haxe  txvo  peatuit  statids.  he 
xvould  haxe  to  devise  a  method  to 
insure  that  xvhoever  he  hired  for 
the  second  stand  xvould  be  honest 
and  not  make  off  xvith  the  profits. 
Bevond  that,  the  problem  is  one  of 
multiplication. 

.\s  xve  see  more  and  more  com¬ 
plex  businesses,  xve  do  see  a  multi- 
plicatioti  of  the  peanut  problem. 
But  the  principle  remains  the  same. 
Too  many  merdiants  have  forgot¬ 
ten  the  xvay  to  simplify  a  (omplex 
problem  by  reducitig  it  to  easily 
understood  principles. 

Data  Integration 

Mass  distributioti  has  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  measuring  input,  outgo  and 
residue.  To  knoxv  xvheti  to  buy 
more  goods,  in  a  complex  and  iti- 
volved  stock,  does  retpiire  the  inte¬ 
gration  of  data— it  is  certainly  ac- 
knoxx’ledged  that  a  dress  shop 
should  xvatch  style  numbers,  size, 
colors  and  price  lines.  But  this 
problem  ol  integrating  data  is  not 
too  difficult,  nor  is  it  confined  to  re¬ 
tailers.  It  exists  in  practically  all 
enterprises.  I  find  some  beautiful 
jobs  being  done  iti  factory  jiroduc- 
tion  controls,  and  in  telephone  com¬ 
panies  and  in  banks,  and  one  reallv 
magnificent  job  in  a  unixersity.  It 


ate  axailable  on  the  first  Itooi,  by 
the  elevators^  Exents  are  public  i/od 
in  the  .Shopping  \exvs  and  the 
Matinee  .Musicals  in  fine  aits  sec¬ 
tions  ol  the  nexvspapers. 

It  xvould  be  possible  for  someone 
xvith  sufiuient  leisure  and  eueigx  to 
put  in  the  entire  xveek 'attending 
exents  in  the  stores,  but  each  le(  lin¬ 
er  and  teacher  dexelops  a  folloxv  ing 
—and  it  is  this  repeated  attendaiue 
that  familiarizes  people  xvith  the 
stole  and  makes  them  (ustomeis  as 
xvell  as  guests. 


does  seem,  hoxvever,  that  the  job  is 
almost  alxvavs  too  much  for  an  in¬ 
dependent  retailer,  and  if  it  is  done 
at  all,  it  is  almost  alxvays  a  manual 
job  a((omplished  in  a  tedious  fash¬ 
ion. 

If  xve  xvant  to  really  learn  hoxv  to 
do  a  job  of  data  integration,  xve 
should  realize  that  training  in 
xvrapping  packages  has  xery  little 
to  do  xvith  the  problem.  While  data 
integiating  machine  costs  for  any 
one  small  business  are  clearly  out  of 
line,  a  coo|)eratixe  arrangement  in 
a  (ommunity  might  be  very  sensi¬ 
ble.  'The  local  bank  and  the  local 
nexvspa|)er  office  may  have  a  very 
similar  job  to  be  done,  if  xve  appre- 
( iate  that  only  the  column  headings 
are  (hanged  in  these  data  as  xve 
moxe  from  business  to  business. 
The  small  merchant  should  defi- 
nitelx  bestir  himself  on  this  one. 

The  chains  haxe  done  a  verv  good 
job  of  data  integration.  What 
chain  operation  often  amounts  to 
is  a  basic  stock  |)lanned  for  a  certain 
lexel  of  business,  atul  kept  up  by  a 
mechanit  al  reorder  process.  In  hoxv 
many  cases  xvill  the  independent  re¬ 
tailer  recognize  that  the  chaiti  price 
adxantage  is  a  sax  ing  of  the  costs  of 
being  sold  and  the  costs  of  buvingr 
And  theti  see  that  a  similar  me¬ 
chanical  reorder  arrangement  xvith 
a  xvholesaler  oi;  other  supplier  xvill 
ac(()m)>lish  similar  savings  for 
them? 

You  xvill  hear  a  great  deal  about 
cooperative  buving;  and  coojiera- 
tixe  buying  that  reduces  buying  ex¬ 
pense  xvill  be  very  important.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  possible  efficiencies  of 
oxvner-management,  I  xvill  xenture 
{Continued  on  page  48) 


Retail  Efficiency — Can  It  Be  Improved? 

{Continued  from  page  23) 
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supplies  Dramatic  Answers  to 
some  questions  obout 


You  bet  it  is.  The  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Posting  and 
Control  System  eliminates  month-end  peak  loads  by  distrib¬ 
uting  the  posting  work  and  the  mailing  of  Customers’  state¬ 
ments  evenly  throughout  the  month  . . .  provides  an  automatic 
trial  balance  . . .  provides  complete  control  over  the  accuracy 
of  all  posting  and  control  operations  .  .  .  permits  Credit 
Authorization  direct  from  the  History  Ledger  Card  thereby 
eliminating  the  former  separate  authorizing  records  . . .  auto¬ 
matically  produces  Customers’  Ledger  and  History  Record. 

Kresge's  management  estimates  that  their  present  staff 
could  readily  handle  20%  more  than  the  current  volume. 
To  substantiate  this,  they  point  out  that  the  1945  Christmas 
volume  flowed  easily  and  quickly  through  the  departments. 


Is  it  Fast? 


Four  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billing  Machines  enable  Kresge's 
to  mail  their  statements  promptly — without  overtime.  Linder 
their  old  system  thirteen  machines  were  not  enough. 


Do  the  Customers  Like  it? 


Yes,  indeed!  Kresge’s  received  many  letters  of  approval  — 
customer  complaints  and  adjustments  have  been  reduced  90% . 
Cycle  Billing  provided  a  big  improvement  in  customer  relations. 


What  Are  Your  Future  Plans? 


Is  it  Efficient? 


Is  it  Expensive? 


Not  on  your  life.  Kresge’s  estimate  that  actual  savings 
through  increased  efficiency  will  pay  for  their  Cycle  Billing 
installation  in  less  than  a  year. 


Underwood 

Sundstrand 


ACCOUNTING  MACHINE 


Are  Specially  Trained  Operators  Required? 


Just  the  opposite  —  any  clerk  can  become  a  competent 
operator  within  a  week  —  formerly  a  year’s  experience  was 
necessary  —  1  week  versus  1  year  . . .  that’s  a  big  difference. 


Would  you  like  to  gain  the  same  advantages  as  Kresge’s 
in  your  accounts  Receivable  Department.^  Do  you  want  to  know 
the  complete  details  of  the  Sundstrand  Posting  and  Control 
Systems  for  Cycle  Billing.’  If  so,  just  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon. 


City. 
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UNDERWOOD  CORPORATION 

.^ccounling  Machine  Division 

One  Park  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Please  mail  copy  of  the  new  Sundstrand  Cycle  Billina  booklet. 


Same  anJ  Title. 
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Credit  Authorization  Policies 

{Cou tinned  from  page  20) 

Oliver  as  well  as  the  credit  limit. 


Reducing  Unauthorized  Charges 

During  the  war  stores  in  New 
Orleans  had  a  terrific  problem  with 
fraudulent  and  unauthorized 
charges.  The  only  stores  which  were 
not  hurt  too  badly  were  the  ones 
which  authorized  each  sales  check, 
and  even  they  had  losses. 

I'he  fraudulent  purchasers  oper¬ 
ated  by  eavesdropping  on  charge 
c  ustomer  transac  tions  or  picking  up 
copies  of  salesc  hecks  discarded  by 
charge;  customeis  and  using  their 
names.  I  hey  soon  learned  which 
stores  had  a  floor  relea.se  limit  and 
with  this  iniormation,  charges  were 
also  made  to  fictitious  names. 

Last  .Nfav  we  formed  a  charga- 
plate  asseniation  in  New  Orleans, 
consisting  of  12  store’s.  Upon  in¬ 
stallation  ol  this  svstem  Iraudulent 
losses  in  the  memlx;r  stores  started 
to  drop  off  immediatelv,  in  some 
c  ases  from  .50  p>er  cent  to  90  per  cent. 

The  use  of  chargaplate  for  autho¬ 
rized  purchasers,  alreadv  described. 


RAND  MCNALLY 
BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 

1  lie  Budget  Coupon  Bcxik  Plan 
meets  the  needs  of  store  managers 
tor  a  low-cost  svstem  of  controlled 
credit  at  once  efficient  and  simple 
in  operation.  Bookkeeping  costs 
are  negligible,  accounts  cannot  be 
overdrawn,  and  sales  are  stimulated 
because  customers  like  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Rand  McN'allv  Budget 
Coupon  Books. 

M'ri/e  today  for  full  details  to 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY,  Dept.  B  56 
536  S.  Clark  Street,  Chicago  5 
111  Eighth  Avenue,  New  York  City  11 
619  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco  S 

RAND  MCNALLY 

BUDGET  COUPON  BOOKS 


provides  a  control  lor  the  majoritv 
of  purchases  made  on  another  ac¬ 
count.  Since  the  signature  on  the 
back  of  the  authorized  purchaser's 
plate  is  that  of  the  individual  pur¬ 
chasing.  the  same  control  by  means 
of  compiirison  of  signature  is  pos¬ 
sible  on  the  flcKir.  This  obviotislv 
narrows  the  |)ossibility  of  fraud 
and  makes  it  possible  to  exert  a 
close*  control  on  the  floor  when  the 
plate  has  not  Ix-en  jiresented. 

New  Methods 

The  .\cldrcssogiaph  sales  record¬ 
er  is  a  jxirtable,  lightweight  register 
which  is  loaded  with  fiftv  sales  slip 
forms  in  continuous  strip,  flat  pack. 
Such  forms  can  Ik*  single,  two  part, 
three  part,  four  part,  or  five  part 
forms.  The  Addressygraph  svsiem 
includes  providing  each  store  cus¬ 


tomer  with  an  emliossed  metal  plate 
carrving  name,  address,  account 
numlx'r,  etc. 

The  customer  presents  this  plate 
to  the  clerk  who  inserts  it  into  the 
recorder  de\  ic  e.  With  one  stroke  of 
the  machine,  the  clerk  can  imprint 
the  sales  slip  not  only  with  the  data 
embossed  on  the  customer  plate  but 
also  with  all  other  pertinent  infor¬ 
mation  such  as  department  miin- 
Ix-r,  clerk  numlx-r,  date,  kind  of 
sale,  and  other  auxiliary  data,  such 
as  item  purchased.  This  sales  re¬ 
corder  is  the  most  recent  develoj)- 
ment  presented  to  retail  stores  to  in¬ 
sure  speed,  accuracy  and  econoinv 
in  writing  sales  slips. 

Whether  they  relate  ter  charge 
sales  or  cash  sales,  the  advantage 
and  benefits  of  this  de'vice  will  re- 
llect  themselves  not  only  in  more 
speech  handling  of  the  customer  at 
the*  time  of  the  purchase,  but  also 
in  evc*r\  division  of  the  business. 


Community  Credit  Policies 

(Conlinned  from  page  22) 


and  establish  sensible  and  workable- 
credit  polities  is  the  fact  that  the 
customer  who  pays  for  a  refriger¬ 
ator  in  two  years  is  able  to  purchase 
a  washer  one*  vear  scKiner  than  the 
customer  who  takes  three  vears  to 
pav.  This,  of  course,  can  be  a  stimu¬ 
lant  to  increased  sales  of  major 
items,  which  is  beiu-ficial  to  both 
the  consumer  and  the  retailer.) 

Naturally  it  is  of  first  importance 
that  the  credit  fraternitv  be  enthu¬ 
siastically  favorable  to  a  communitv 
plan.  Then  it  becomes  the  duty  of 
each  credit  executive  to  sell  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  top  management  of  his 
store.  We  are  told  that  once  the 
policy  has  been  accejxed  by  the  re¬ 
tailers  a  compliance  ratio  of  9.5  per 
cent  mav  be  expec  ted  and  this  being 
true,  the  other  5  ]xr  cent  does  not 
present  a  jjarticular  jiroblem. 

Especiallv  at  the  outset,  but  also 
continuing  systematicallv  it  is  most 
important  that  a  communitv  credit 
poliev  be  given  verv  wide  publicilv. 
For  vears  some  cities  have  done  an 
outstanding  job  in  this  respect,  us¬ 
ing  newspaper  advertising  and  lea- 
tine  Stories,  street  c  ar  c  at  els.  radio 
and  billboards  as  well  as  sialemeni 
enclosures  and  signs  thronghoui  the 
indiv  idual  stores. 

But  perhaps  of  more  signilicance 
ate  the  jrlans  for  credit  education 


that  predominate  in  community 
policy  cities.  We  can  and  certainly 
should  start  with  our  own  jx-ople 
and  properlv  train  them  through 
courses  in  retail  credit  management 
in  the  values  of  credit  both  to  the 
store  and  its  customers.  well 
rounded  general  course  under  the 
sponsorship  of  your  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .-\ssixiation  will  give  you  the 
benefits  of  better  trained  pc-rsomu-l 
and  happier  assexiates. 

Credit  education  should  projxrlv 
begin  in  the  schcKils  and  you  will 
find  that  the  school  authorities  are 
both  willing  and  anxious  to  coop¬ 
erate  with  you  in  the  inauguration 
or  rev  ision  of  a  course  in  the  high 
schcxds.  .\lso  in  connection  with 
education,  do  not  overlook  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  properly  presenting  the 
credit  story  to  women’s  clubs  and 
other  fraternal  or  social  groups. 

It  was  a  considerable  shock  to 
leal  n  Irom  the  replies  received  to  a 
cpiestionnaire  that  82  per  cent  ol 
vou  favor  a  community  credit  jxili- 
cv  but  onlv  28  per  cent  of  yon  ex¬ 
pect  to  institute  such  a  program.  I'o 
me  this  indicates  a  deplorable  at 
titnde  of  indifference  and  defeat¬ 
ism.  It  is  a  certainty  that  our  aims 
will  never  be  accomplished  unless 
we  take  the  initiative  and  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 
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And  that’s  one  reason  so  many  leading  merchants  are 
getting  on  "her  right  side  ”  by  providing  her  with 
Charga-Plate  shopping  service. 

From  Seattle  to  Jacksonville  —  from  Galveston  to 
Manchester  —  more  than  IOC)  new  installations  have 
been  arranged  in  recent  months.  The  majority  of  these 
progressive  stores  are  cooperating  in  the  Charga-Plate 
Group  Plan  —  the  ultimate  in  convenience  for  the  cus¬ 
tomer  because  she  needs  onlv  one  Charga-Plate  for  all 
stores  where  she  has  an  account. 


Today’s  trend  to  Charga-Plate  is  a  natural  result  of  its 
past  record  for  providing  pleasant,  quick,  error-free  shop¬ 
ping  for  charge  customers,  with  sound  store  operating 
economies.  The  difficulties  of  wartime  retailing  only 
served  to  prove  Charga-Plate’s  ability  to  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  profit-making  customer  service. 

Successful  store  ojveration  now  depends  more  than  ever 
on  better  customer  service  plus  economy  of  operation. 
That’s  why  Charga-Plate  is  rapidly  becoming  a  ’’must’’ 
in  modern  merchandising. 


CHARGA-PLATE  DIVISIO 

FARRINGTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

boston,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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1  will  bet  tliat  it  will  lx*  a  specialist  ^ 
who  appreciates  the  relationships  | 
ol  sales  productivity  to  space  value. 

Inventory  < 

How  can  a  incichant  protect  his  | 
stock  in  trade  in  times  of  inflation?  f 
How  does  he  a\c)id  selling  out  at  I 
prices  that  will  not  buy  adecjuate  | 
replacement?  Historically,  the  mer-  | 
chants  seem  always  to  lx  accused  of  | 
being  proliteers  as  they  attempted  = 
to  keep  their  prices  abreast  of  re-  | 
placement.  This  time  they  are  in  I 
a  managed  economy  so  they  will 
escape  the  hard  wt)rds.  but  will  they 
stav  in  business?  As  1  read  the  pap¬ 
ers.  and  read  about  our  holding  the 
line  against  inflation,  I  am  puzzled 
by  obsercing  a  conservative  sjjot 
commodity  index  which  shows 
about  a  35  per  cent  increase  over  a 
1911  average.  Here  is  the  problem 
lor  a  retailer.  A  store  has  a  stock  . 
of  loot)  suits  or  1000  of  anything. 
Prices  are  fixed,  and  that  thousand 
is  sold,  the  inventory  changed  into 
dollars,  and  taxes  and  profits  are 
developed  on  the  sale— for  replace¬ 
ments  in  ade(|uate  numbers  just 
aren’t  available. 

As  the  time  goes  on.  eventually 
the  store  will  get  a  chance  to  replace 
those  1000  suits.  The  jxice  has  ad¬ 
vanced— as  it  must  advance— and 
the  same  stock  will  cost  more  than 
was  realized  on  the  sale  of  the  first 
lot.  The  extra  money  recpiired  will 
be  the  pitfall  that  will  trap  great 
numbers  of  the  unwary. 

In  our  school  days  we  learned 
that  the  rise  in  juice  on  the  u|)swing 
was  suj)|)<)sed  to  cushion  the  inven- 
lorv  for  the  inevitable  downswing. 

W’e  can  now  see  the  effect  of  jjrice 
control  in  forcing  an  extension  of 
actual  (ajiital  and  in  taking  away 
the  cushion  lor  the  rebound. 

Suppliers 

.\nother  unjxedicted  and,  I  am 
sure,  unwanted  effect  of  the  attemjjt 
to  “hold  the  line’’  is  the  change 
that  it  is  bringing  in  the  su|)|)lier 
j>icture. 

Let  us  say  that  the  retailer  has 
been  dealing  with  manufacturer 
“.V”  for  many  years.  has  always 
made  a  good  men’s  shirt  that  the  re¬ 
tailer  has  taken  jxide  in  distribut¬ 
ing  at  S3.50  each.  “A’s’’  material 
and  labor  have  gone  up,  and  in  ad¬ 
dition  he  is  under  the  MAP  regula¬ 
tions.  He  just  can’t  make  shirts  at 
a  profit  and  he  just  isn’t  rich 
(Conimued  on  page  64) 


At  the  time  you  write  Cus¬ 
tomer’s  Receipt  —  you  post 
Ledger  Card  and  Journal 
Sheet  —  both  may  be  in 
duplicate  for  branch  opera¬ 
tions. 

•  Eliminates  transcribing 

•  Saves  time — all  copies  are 
made  simultaneously 

•  Inexpensive — low  cost 
permits  several  installa¬ 
tions 

•  Daily  control 

•  Simple — if  you  can  write 
you  can  operate  TRI¬ 
POSTER 


TRI-POSTER — gives  ALL  ioformation 
required  for  accounting  control. 


CUMMINS  BUSINESS  MACHINES 

Division  of  A.  S.  C.  CORPORATION 
Fornwriy  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 

4740  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  40,  ILUNOIS 
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IF  yoi’re  concerned  about  the  number  of  your  adjustments 
.  .  .  about  the  speed  and  efficiency  with  which  they’re  being 
handled  ...  do  what  more  and  more  of  your  competitors  are 
doing.  I’lit  in  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing. 

Statements  accompanied  by  the  actual  sales  checks 

Going  out  w  ith  the  statement — as  they  do  with  Recordak  Sales¬ 
check  Billing — sales  tickets  help  customers  remember  transac¬ 
tions  as  nothing  else  does.  This  reduces  customer  complaints  and 
misunderstandings  to  the  minimum. 

“Film  file”  of  checks  at  your  fingertips 

VI  ith  your  file  of  Recordak  microfilmed  sales  checks,  your  ad¬ 
justment  clerks  can  handle  such  (jueslions  and  complaints  as  do 
come  in,  with  a  s|)etd  and  authority  that  will  satisfy  the  most 
impatient  customer. 

:ic  if:  4c 

Definitely,  Recordak  Salescheck  Billing  is  a  system  you  and  your 
customers  will  like.  If  you  want  to  know  more  about  it  .  .  .  more 
about  the  basic  business  machine  that  makes  Salescheck  Billing 
the  success  it  is  .  .  .  write  for  our  new,  free  hook,  “50  Billion 
Rei'ords  (Jan't  Be  Wrong.”  Write — Recordak  O>rporation,  Sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Kastman  Kodak  Company,  350  Madison  Avenue, 
New  \ork  17,  N.  Y. 


{SubtkHary  of  Eathnan  Kodak  Company)  * 


jinator  of  modern  microfilming  — 
id  its  application  to  retail  selling 


FREE— just  mail  coupon 

Recordak  Corporaliun 
350  MadiHon  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  your  new  lM>uk  about  Recordak, 
“50  Billion  Records  Can't  Be  >^'ronn.” 


Store. 


Credit  Office  Modernization 

(Continued  front  page  21) 


lions,  and  the  dimcnsioiis  of  each 
article. 

In  order  to  identity  fui  nitineand 
etjuipinent  readily,  each  article  is 
often  numbered  by  means  of  small 
metal  or  plastic  plates  which  can  be 
attached  to  wtxKl  furniture  with 
brads,  and  to  metal  furniture  with 
^crews.  The  most  (onimon  system 
of  numbering  is  to  use  a  (ombina- 
ii<»n  of  letters  and  numbers,  the  let¬ 
ter  denoting  the  tvpe  of  e(pii|)ment 
oi  furniture. 

Lighting  and  Acoustics 

Natural  light  is  dependent  upon 
ceiling  height,  the  nature  and  prox¬ 
imity  of  neighltoring^^builtlings. 
window  e\pM)sure,  the-  si/e  and 
shape  of  windows,  the  kind  of  win¬ 
dow  glass,  distance  from  windows, 
(olor  of  walls  and  ceilings,  and  the 
<are  taken  to  keep  walls,  ceilings, 
and  windows  clean.  If  there  is  an 
uneven  distribution  of  sunlight 
Avhere  large  amounts  of  reading  are 
done,  Venetian  blinds  may  serve  to 
direct  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  the 
(filing  at  an  angle  from  which  they 


tan  Ik*  reflected  to  the  leading 
plane.  I'lie  persons  jKTlorming 
“(lose’’  work  should  be  ItKated 
nearest  the  windows. 

For  artiheial  illumination,  there 
are  two  common  tyjies  of  light— in- 
(andescent  and  fluorescent.  'Ihe. 
former,  when  used  in  semi-indirect, 
and  direct  luminaires.  usualK  |>ro- 
duces  more  satisfactory  results  than 
direct  incandescent  luminairev,. 
With  the  proper  selection  and-aiVT 
langement  of  semi-indirect  and  the*" 
indirect  incandestent  luminaires,  it 
is  possible  to  minimize  shadows  and 
glare  and  produce  a  high  (pialitv  of 
light. 

Some  lighting  authorities  when 
a(l\()(ating  luminaires  for  general 
illumination  recommend  those 
which  have  enough  surface  bright¬ 
ness  to  illuminate  the  outside  of  the 
luminaire.  I  his  tends  to  improve 
the  general  appearance  of  the  kkiiu. 

It  is  known  that  all  lighting 
erpiipment  gives  off  heat.  .\s  this 
heat  lorms  part  of  the  summer  air- 
(onditioning  load  in  air-condi¬ 
tioned  buildings,  it  is  essential  to 


select  lighting  equipment  which  is 
relatively  low  in  the  generation  of 
heat. 

Hard,  plastered  walls  and  glazed 
surfaces  in  a  r(X)m  cause  sound  re¬ 
flection.  Soft  hangings  and  yiinul- 
absorbing  materials  will  reduce  this 
reflection  by  absorbing  some  of  the 
sound.  .Soundpr(K)fing  materials 
are  available  for  ceilings  and  walls. 
Linoleum,  cork,  rubber  or  ashphalt 
tile  floor  coverings  tend  to  reduce 
ll(M>r  noises.  I  ypewriters  and  other 
ofhee  machines  should  not  Ik*  placed 
’)n  front  of  steel  office  partitions  or 
‘on  desks  which  act  like  sounding 
boards  unless  rublK*r  or  (ork  mats 
are^placed  under  them.  ’ 

Since  acoustic  materials  absorb 
light  as  well  as  sound,  and  since 
some  lighting  systems  depend  on 
the  reflection  (pialities  of  the  KKwn 
surfaces,  care  should  Ik*  taken  in 
the  selection  of  acoustic  materials 
to  choose  those  which  are  gtxxl  re¬ 
flectors  of  light. 

Finished  Layout 

in  all  probability,  the  ideal  lay¬ 
out  must  Ik*  sacrifued  for  one  which 
will  incorporate  the  majority  of  the 
necessary  (onsiderations.  .\fter  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  all  the  various  fac¬ 
tors  mentioned,  the  final  layout  is 
then  prepared.  Fhe  (ost  estimate 
is  essential  when  obtaining  man¬ 
agement’s  afiproval.  Approsal  of 
the  projed  is.  in  some  (ases.  done 
by  initialing  the  finished  layout. 

.\s  s(K)n  as  approsal  is  given  by 
management,  the  (onstruction 
drawings  are  prepared  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  organizations  selected  to  do  the 
work  lUJtified.  In  the  main,  the  (on¬ 
struction  drawings  show  partitions, 
electrical  .  work  and  structural 
(hanges  incidental  to  the  proj(*(t. 

Purchases  of  Furniture 

W'hen  the  layout  has  lK*en  ofh- 
(ially  approved,  the  schedules  (an 
be  made  up  for  the  purdiase  of  fur¬ 
niture,  taking  the  information  from 
the  list  of  furniture  needed.  This 
may  be  written  up  in  the  form  of 
a  retpiisition  sheet  and  may  be  ac- 
(ompanied  bv  a  distribution  sheet 
showing  the  individuals  who  are  to 
I  ave  the  new  pieces  of  furniture 
when  new  quarters  are  occupied. 

Fhe  principle  of  standardization, 
applied  to  all  kinds  of  office  e(|uip- 
meni.  is  of  inqKirtance  in  the  pur- 
(I’.asing  of  office  furniture.  Unifor¬ 
mity  of  material  and  design  loi 
desks,  chairs,  tables,  filing  e(|uip- 


THE  NEW  Cummins 


ELECTRIC  ENDORSER 


Retail  Accounting  Executives  save  time  k 
and  money  by  eliminating  multiple  I 
handling  of  cash  items,  checks,  jL 
money  orders,  postal  orders,  etc. 


By  using  Cummins  Model  250,  no  extra  operation  is  required  to  endorse 
any  cash  item.  Simply  drop  checks  in  the  endorser  os  you  list  —  on  any 
listing  machine. 

Use  AAodel  250  to  . . . 

•  Save  time  endorsing 

•  Clearly  endorse  all  checks 

•  Endorse  at  the  some  time  you  list 

•  Eliminate  skipped  endorsements 

•  Automatically  endorse,  date,  and  stack 
in  proper  order  ...  in  one  operation. 

Write  today  for  complete  information. 


3 


SINCE 
18  8  7 


Cummins  Businnss  Machinns 

Division  of  A  S.  C.  CORPORATION 
Formerly  CUMMINS  PERFORATOR 
4740  RAVENSWOOD  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO  40,  ILLINOIS 


PERFORATORS  •  CHECK  ENDORSERS  •  RECEIPTERS  •  CHECK  SIGNERS 
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ineiit.  machines  aiul  other  equip¬ 
ment  is  desirable  Ity  reason  of  l)et- 
ter  ap(warance,  interchangeability 
and  lower  cost  on  t|nantity  pur¬ 
chase. 

Time  Saving  Devices 

A  discussion  of  this  vital  subject 
would,  of  necessity,  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  to  the  need  of  the  office 
which  can  use  these  devices  to  ad¬ 
vantage  and  if  jJiiced  within  its 
budget.  All  of  the  following  have 
their  place  and  add  greatly  to  the 
efficiencv  of  a  credit  office  lavout; 
Dictaphone:  .Addressograph  Ma¬ 
chines;  Lithograph  Machines;  Mul¬ 
tigraph  .Machines;  Rilling  Ma¬ 
chines:  Electric  Tyjicwriters:  Ditto 
Machines:  GraphotyjH-  Machines. 

Installing  Furniture  and  Fixtures 

W'hen  the  office  space  is  available, 
the  plans  should  lie  given  a  final 
check  to  see  that  they  have  been 
changed  in  accordance  with  the 
most  recent  decisions.  Work  can 
then  lx?  started  on  the  installation 
of  floor  coverings  and  other  items 
such  as  partitions,  decorations,  rail¬ 
ings,  counters,  cabitiets,  and  coat 
racks.  .As  soon  as  the  wiring  is  coin- 
jileted,  the  lighting  equipment, 
telephones,  annunciators,  bu/zers, 
fans,  etc.,  can  l)e  installed.  .All  tliese 
should  lx?  nearing  completion  be-  ‘ 
fore  the  actual  moving  o|x?ration  is 
Ix*gun. 

Cycle  Billing 

The  fact  that  many  stores  are 
changing  over  to  cycle  billing  has 
made  a  complete  change  in  the  of¬ 
fice  equipment  and  lavout,  possibly 
increasing  the  amount  of  filing 
space  recjuired  over  the  former  plan 
of  billing  and  a  decrease  in  the 
space  required  for  billing  machines. 
.Mso  it  has  changed  the  |K*rsonnel 
in  the  office  to  a  great  extent,  in¬ 
creasing  the  numlxjr  of  file  clerks 
and  decreasing  the  number  ol 
billers. 

Recause  of  these  changes  many 
concerns  are  giving  serious  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  mcxlernization  of  the 
office  in  the  change-over  to  cycle 
billing.  This  fact  has  been  empha¬ 
sized  by  the  numlx?r  of  stores  which 
have  contributed  information  for 
this  sindy  and  have  submitted  blue 
prints,  charts,  drawings  and  pic¬ 
tures  whicli  siibsiantiate  the 
changes  being  made. 


While  She  Powders 
Her  Nose . . . 


ALL  THREE  MACHINES 
ARE  TYPING  Collection  LETTERS 

— faster  than  human  fingers  can  fly! 


.AUTO-TYPIST  is  one  of  the  most  amazing  business  ma¬ 
chines  ever  built.  Any  typewriter  can  be  mounted  on  the 
mechanism.  'Fheu  it  will  type  letters— automatically— from 
two  to  three  times  faster  than  human  typists  can  work.  Your 
typist  can  ojx’rate  three  or  four  .AU'EO- l  ATlS'l'S.  .She  can 
turn  out  from  300  to  500  letters  a  day— each  letter  completely 
and  individually  typed  with  a  provision  for  manual  inter- 
{X)laticjn  of  names,  amounts,  dates,  or  any  other  “personal¬ 
izing”  references. 


•  •  • 


•2  S 


0.5.= 


RUSH 

THE 

FACTS 

FREE! 


Rush  Coupon  for  Description  of  these 
Amazing  Machines 

Credit  managers’  mouths  drop  open  in  amazement.  Typists 
heave  deep  sighs  of  relief  when  they  see  perforated  paper 
record  rolls  flashing  out  the  leclmus  rejx.*titive  type  in  one- 
third  the  tiuie.  Credit  men  Ixxist  responses  to  their  collection 
letters  many  times  by  sending  individually  typed  letters  to 
their  delinquent  accounts. 

Rush  the  coupon  or  a  reciuest  on  your  letterhead  for  com¬ 
plete  description  of  the  business  machine  that  is  increasing 
sales  and  collections,  and  speeding  mailings  for  America’s 
biggest  companies.  .Send  texlay  for  the  facts.  They  are  free. 

AUTO-TYPIST  610  N.  Carpenter  Street,  Dept.  62,  Chicago,  22.  III. 


A.MERIC.\.\  Al  TO.MATtC  TYPEWKITKK  CO.,  Uei.t.  62  ' 

610  N.  Can>enter  St.,  ChiraKo  22,  111.  , 

Tell  me  how  one  ordinary  typist  can  turn  out  300  to  500  individually  , 
typewritten  letters  a  day  >in  .M’TO-TVPISTS.  .Ml  information  is  free  and  • 
1  am  under  no  obliftation.  . 

Name  .  i 

Company  .  | 

.Address  .  I 

City  . P.  O.  Zone . State . 

_ _ I 
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ONLY  A  ^ 

IS  AN  A  B  C 


BRAS 


An  original  designing  creation  by 
Warner’s,  and  introduced  in  1935,  the 
ABC  grading  of  busts  has  met  with 
the  sincere  flattery  of  competitive  im¬ 
itation  —  but  only  a  Warner’s  is  an 
ABC  Alphabet ’ . 
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NOT  WHAT  THE  BUYER  ORDERED 

SIMPLE  SCARCITIES  ARE  BAD  ENOUGH.  BUT  THE  WORST  EFFECTS  OF  GOVERNMENT 
CONTROL  ARE  ST0C:K  DISTORTIONS.  THE  BUYER  TAKES  WHAT  THE  MANUFACTURER 
SENDS  AND  FINDS  HER  NEEDIEST  CUSTOMERS  ARE  THE  MOST  NEGLECTED  .  .  . 


The  semi-aiiiuial  Corset  Market  Week  of  prewar 
years  meant  new  styles,  new  fabrics,  new  gadgets, 
new  promotional  ideas— the  manufacturers’  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  stores’  future  plans. 

ritis  Corset  Market  W’eek  of  June,  194<)  can  have 
little  *)!  no  such  “news”.  Buyers  will  attend,  not  ex¬ 
pecting  it.  In  fact,  they  will  gladly  relimpiish  any  new 
features  or  promotional  news,  if  only  they  again  can  be 
given  the  old  statid-bys,  the  long-wearing  fabrics,  the 
gootl  workmanship,  the  findings  that  stay  put,  and  an 
^issortment  of  types  and  sizes  that  will  let  them  revert 
to  their  former  professional  corset  selling  statidards. 

In  spite  of  the  iticreased  sales  and  profits,  corset  mer¬ 
chandise  managers  atul  buyers  arc  found  to  be  iti  a 
serious,  eveti  a  wotried,  mood  about  the  presetit  and 
iimnediate  future.  I  heir  concern  is  not  for  \olume, 
but  for  intelligetu  service  to  customers.  .\nd  the  fact 
leinains  that  gosertnnetit  orders  have  created  a  situa¬ 
tion  which  has  deprived  heavier  wometi  of  garments. 
If  long  continued,  it  will  impair  the  comfort  and  even 
the  health  of  a  large  percetitage  of  .Vinerican  women 
who  must  have  cotitrolling  foundations. 

Matuilacturers  have  found  it  necessarx  to  stretch  the 
fabrics  they  could  get  as  far  as  possible.  .\  great  many 
of  them  made  only  styles  and  sizes  that  took  lesser 
ainounts  of  materials.  I'his  detreased  the  supplv  ol 
large  sizes  getierallv,  atid  especiallv  ol  such  founda¬ 
tions  as  the  heavv  all-in-ones.  inner  belt  mcKlels,  and 
laced  garments,  which  the  largei  hgures  retpiire.  Stores 
catering  to  such  wometi  ha\e  tried  to  the  liest  of  their 
ability  to  suit  the  customers’  needs  bv  substitutitig  other 
garments  or  by  making  alterations.  But  those  wometi 
who  of  necessity  must  pav  a  lower  price,  have  found  it 
almost  impossible  to  purchase  badiv  needed  fottnda- 
tions.  since  the  lower-priced  makers  have  beeti  par¬ 
ticularly  prone  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance- 
making  jilain  girdles  itistead  of  the  more  complex 
styles. 

The  situation,  all  too  well  knowti.  is  that  although 
buyers  place  orders  for  the  styles  thev  need,  wheti 
(emphasis  on  WHEN)  the  garmetits  are  manufac- 
imed,  and  each  store  receives  its  cpiota,  it  is  almost 
always  a  very  small  percetitage  of  the  order. 

lodav  the  manufacturer  coiuentrates  on  his  best 
selling  styles  and  distributes  b\  allotment  to  his  stores. 
I  he  store  accepts  whatever  the  iranufacturer  sends, 
and  is  left  facing  the  problem  of  trying  to  lit  each  figure 
type  Iroin  the  stock  that  results.  Since  todav  there  are 
store  orders  that  have  been  held  bv  manufacturers  for 


motiths,  the  actual  store  situation  is  worse  than  manu¬ 
facturers’  "on  order’’  records  may  show. 

W  hat  tan  stores  do  about  it?  “Not  pne  thing’’,  say 
the  store  executives.  “It’s  all  in  the  hands  of  the  niaiui- 
lacturers.  .All  we  tan  do  is  accept  what  they  setid  us, 
whether  or  not  we  have  placed  an  order  for  it,  and 
hope  it  may  (ill  in  the  figure-type  gaps  in  our  stock.” 

-Such  is  the  present  status  of  corset  stocks.  And  the 
market  opening  seems  to  forecast  “no  change”.  Ehe 
ads  still  show  the  willowy  size  I6’s.  Juniors  and  teen¬ 
agers  are  receiving  more  thati  their  share  of  attention. 
Meanwhile  buvers  are  sweating  it  out,  trying  to  take 
(are  of  the  wometi  who  are  their  most  pressing  con- 
(erii,  those  to  whom  (orsets  are  as  essential  as  their 
shoes.  The  larger  wometi,  the  mothers,  the  grand 
mothers,  the  thousands  of  wometi  to  whom  a  proper 
loundatioti  garment  is  ati  absolute  necessity,  are  today’s 
big  worr\  for  corset  departmetits. 

I'oday's  extreme  situation  of  lack  of  adeeptate  styles 
and  sizes  emphasizes,  unequivocally,  that  (orset  depart¬ 
metits.  to  retider  service  to  their  communities,  must 
have  well  balanced  stocks  at  all  times. 

Buvers.  constantlv  in  touch  with  customer  needs, 
often  have  a  greater  realizatioti  ol  this  than  do  their 
merchandise  matiagers.  Even  in  the  prewar  era  there 
was  a  (i)tistant  search  lor  new  items  as  well  as  for  dozens 
of  garmetits  in  one  lot  for  a  sale.  I'his  often  created  an 
oxerstocked  condition  in  some  items  and  resulted  iti 
an  understcKk  of  retpiired  styles  and  sizes. 

.Retailers  should,  and  probably  are.  learning  a  great 
deal  at  this  time  about  xvliat  is  required  in  a  soutid 
merchandising  policy  xvliich  will  permit  intensive  sell- 
itig  every  day  in  the  year  withoitt  fond  hojic's  of  future 
job  lots  for  peak  business,  xvith  an  accompanying  loss 
in  regular  business. 

The  buyers  in  higher  as  well  as  loxver  priced  suites 
ate  vehement  also  on  the  subject  of  (piality  for  price, 
bemoaning  -garments  that  don't  hold  together  in  the 
seams  through  a  single  day’s  xvearing,  because  of  in¬ 
let  ioi  fabrics  and  piMir  workmanship.  I  liev  acknoxvl- 
edge  the  possible  necessity  for  accepting  substandard 
garters,  stavs,  etc.,  but  believe  their  customers  have  a 
right  at  least  to  satisfactorx  construction.  Ehev  know 
that  a  dissatisfied  customer  ofteti  is  j'ermanentlv  lost 
to  the  department.  Eveti  il  the  garment  is  cheerfullx 
replaced,  the  xxoiiian  rememlK*rs  that  one  garment  was 
inferior.  Of  cotirse.  the  manttlacturer  xvill  accept  a  re¬ 
turn  on  such  merchandise',  but  it  max  be  months  be¬ 
fore  it  is  replaced  in  stock  auain.  atul  meanxxhile  the 
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ol  iiiaiiTiai  ill  geiuTul,  and  pai  tiiularly  of  such  items  as 
tape  and  certain  findings,  as  well  as  the  lalKir  situa- 
lion,  would  hold  prcKiuction  to  its  present  pace. 

One  manufacturer  thought  it  would  be  a  little  diffi- 
t  lilt  to  explain  to  a  customer  why  a  <oal  strike  may  lx‘ 
die  reason  that  she  cannot  find  the  kind  and  si/.e  ol 
un  set  she  retpiires.  No  coal,  no  steel:  no  steel,  no  slide 
lasieners.  Fahric  mills  retjuire  coal  to  run  ^heir  mills, 
ffe  adds,  ‘‘'Fhe  manpower  shortage  in  fabric  mills  and 
die  general  lalxir  situation  are  the  crux  of  the  whole 
piodiution  ssstem.  I'hese,  plus  government  regula¬ 
tions  have  placed  the  corset  industry  in  its  present 
situation.’' 

These  manufacturers  further  ad\ise  buyers  not  to 
be  fearful  of  accumulating  merchandise,  because  an 
adeipiate  stmk  condition  seems  to  lie  months  ahead. 
.Manx  store  buyers  concur.  In  the  xvords  of  one:  "I  am 
still  xvaiting  for  merchandise  that  I  ordereci  four  to  six 
months  ago.  If  my  resources  can’t  gixe  me  last  season’s 
giMKls  set.  hoxv  can  1  exjx'ct  that  they  xvill  lx*  able  to 
ilelixer  next  season’s  orders  at  oiuer  It  just  isn’t  in  the 
cards.” 

While  the  majority  Ix-liexe  that  this  year  holds  no 
possibilities  for  changes  in  manufat  turing  pnxedureoi 
in  metluKls  of  distribution,  there  are  some  who  take 
an  opposite  but  no  less  jxisitixe  jxiint  of  view.  Thev 
ixpress  themseixes  xvith  the  vehemence  characteristic, 
ol  those  on  |xx)r  terms  with  the  status  ipio.  “The  cor¬ 
set  business  is  hog-tied  xvith  the  fetters  and  red-tape  of 
goxernment  regulations.’’  they  insist. 

One  manufacturer,  slapping  the  polished  blonde 
xvixxl  of  his  shoxv  room  table  lor  empliasis,  propounds 
his  angle  thus:  “If  all  goxernment  regulations  xvere 
discontinued  tomorroxv  txvo  things  xx’ould  hapfx'ii. 
First,  manufat  turers,  xvho  have  been  holding  back  from 
making  garments  on  xvhich  they  can’t  realize  a  fair 
profit,  xvould  immediately  sxving  into  all-out  jmxluc- 
tion.  Second,  prices  xvould  soar,  it  is  granted,  but  xvith- 
in  a  comparatixely  short  time— as  sixin  as  our  gootl  old 
system  of  supplx  and  demand  caught  up— the  natural 
pressure  of  (ompetition  xvould  haxe  the  price  situation 
back  in  line  and  there  xvould  lx*  plentx  of  corsets  to  get 
the  American  xvoman’s  figure  back  in  line  at  the  same 


IVamrr's  Le  Gant  corselrtte  now  has  a  nylon  bust.  This 
is  a  2-u>ay,  I -way  stretch  4-section  garment  with  nylon 
elastic  sections,  satin  lastex  front  and  back  and  back 
Talon. 


store  is  xvithoul  that  particular  stxle  and  size. 

Manufacturers  haxe  great  plans  for  the  future,  Imt 
meanxvhile  the  stores  are  forced  to  fit  and  sell  to  tiis- 
toniers  garments  that  they  knoxv  are  not  exactly  xvhat 
these  women  should  haxe,  and  exen  to  turn  them  axvay 
for  lack  of  stock.  In  an  effort  to  gixe  xvomen  the  tom- 
fort  and  sup|K)rt  they  retpiire,  many  stores  are  altering 
more  garments,  ;uul  more  drastically,  than  exer  before. 

(airset  buyers  are  all  for  the  beautiful  rosx  future. 
But  most  of  them  xvould  trade  a  little  of  that  promised 
glow  for  better  balanced  stcxks  that  xvill  permit  them 
to  do  a  more  (onsc ientious  selling  job  right  noxv. 


THE  NEXT  SIX  MONTHS 


REG.ARDLE.S.S  OF  changes  in  price  control,  the  corset 
retail  departments  and  the  imuket  probablv  xvill  enter 
upon  the  nexx-  season  still  operating  on  the  allotment 
system  based  on  194.8.  How  long  the  situation  xvill  per¬ 
sist  appears  to  be  anvbodv’s  guess,  but  there  is  no  hesi¬ 
tancy  in  the  expressing  of  personal  opinions  about  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations  and  their  effect  on  prices  aiul  the 
relation  of  supplx  aiul  demand,  during  the  months 
immediately  ahead. 

There  are  txvo  stluKrls  of  thought,  each  stoutly  bol¬ 
stered  by  its  oxvn  “unassailable’’  logic. 

“If  all  government  regulations  xvere  to  be  scrapped 
tomorrow,  it  xvould  not  make  one  bit  of  difference  in 
our  operation  for  at  least  the  next  six  months,”  say 
many  manufacturers.  Thev  point  out  that  shortages 


This  Bestjorm  girdle  has  front  and  back 
panels  of  rayon  satin,  and  satin  elastic 
side  sections.  Lightly  boned,  16  inch 
length.  Talon  fastening. 
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Smoothie  Controleur  by  Strouse- Adler, 
done  in  nylon,  features  a  smooth¬ 
fitting,  fmtent  back  panel. 


Gossard’s  unboned,  14  inch  girdle  of  nylon 
batiste  and  Lerw  elastic  uith  slide  fastener 
and  feather-stitched  seams. 


Formfit’s  Life-Girdle  and  Life-Bra,  both 
nylon.  The  front  is  lightly  boned,  and  k 
sections  are  2-way  stretch  mesh  elastic. 


lime.”  Some  store  and  resident  ofhee  l)uyers  appear  lo 
sliare  this  reaction  in  whole  or  in  part.  I  hey  are  all 
pretty  generally  agreed  that  while  the  aims  of  MAI* 
were  worthy,  its  operation  has  created  additional  prob¬ 
lems  for  manufacturer,  retailer,  and  consumer. 

I'he  buyer  in  one  of  the  larger  resident  offices  ex- 
pressetl  sympathy  with  the  manufacturers  who  were 
lortetl  to  produce  a  fixed  proportion  of  low  jnited 
items,  much  against  their  better  judgment.  She  pointed 
oui  that  obliging  manufacturers  who  permitteil  stores 
lo  specify  the  styles  they  wished  to  have  deliverixl  on 
an  allotment  basis,  were  left  with  lower-|jri(ed  gar¬ 
ments  unsold,  riieir  more  canny  competitors  in  the 
trade  who  insisted  upon  stores  taking  their  piopoi 
lionate  share  of  such  garments  merelv  passed  on  the 
problem  to  the  retailers,  whose  good  will  was  in  main 
cases  jeopardized  by  customer  dissatisfactifin  with  low- 
pi  i<ed  and  comparatively  low-standard  merchandise. 

Neither  manufacturers  nor  retailers  appear  to  press 


any  tpiarrel  with  the  idea  ol  the  allotment  system  itself. 
I'he  problem  lies  in  the  type  and  ipiality  of  merchan¬ 
dise  being  allotted  by  manufacturers  to  stores.  I'lieir 
bitterness  is  poured  upon  the  administration  of  .M.\P, 
which  has  encouraged  many  manufacturers  to  concen¬ 
trate  their  output  in  the  greatest-profit  items,  in  order 
to  offset  their  low-priced  protluction.  L'nbalanceti 
stocks  arc  the  result. 

While  the  retailers  certainly  would  like  to  have  more 
merchandise  in  most  classifications,  their  greatest  ein- 
l.'arrassment  has  been  the  lack  of  garments  for  the  larg¬ 
er  woman  who  requires  good  (juality  materials  and 
workmanship  to  control  and  support  her  body.  In 
aildition  the  corset  department  was  in  the  same  pre- 
ditament  as  was  the  entire  store,  with  customers  hav¬ 
ing  more  money  to  spend  and  wanting  better  iner- 
chaiulise  as  well  as  beliet  ing  that  higher  prices  always 
meant  longer  wear,  which  they  desired  because  of  iner- 
(  liandise  shortages. 


COMPETITION  FROM  THE  "IN-LINERS 


and  width  iiieasurements,  and  have  worked  closely  with 
stores  in  developing  the  foundations  most  acceptable 
to  their  customers. 

If  these  same  manufacturers  had  had  the  material 
and  a  sufheient  margin  of  profit,  they  could  have  pro- 
ducetl  more  ol  the  garments  needed  today  by  so  nianv 
women.  In  the  past  year  alone,  over  125  new  corset 
manufacturers  have  entered  the  field,  free  to  build  new¬ 
lines  without  worrying  about  maintaining  business 
built  on  standard  heavy-type  garments  that  require 
more  material  and  an  infinitely  greater  amount  of  care 
in  designing  and  w-orkmanship. 


RtSOL'RCE.S  of  long  standing  are  justifiably  unhappy 
.ibout  the  influx  into  the  market  of  new  firms  who  ha\e 
"jumped  on  the  band-wagon”  and  who  probably  will 
jump  off  again  as  siKtn  as  the  competition  gets  tough. 
These  newcomers,  with  no  past  pricing  history  to  limit 
them,  have  been  able  lo  secure  advantageous  price  ceil¬ 
ings,  it  is  claimed,  and  have  received  materials  sadiv 
needed  by  the  long-established,  stable  firms. 

Over  a  period  of  years  reliable  manufacturers  have 
invested  time  and  money  in  studying  figure  types, 
have  carefully  designed  and  meticulously  manu¬ 
factured  garments  according  to  predetermined  lengtli 
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Whether  in  Nylon  or  in  any  other  qualified  material,  smoothie  controleur  may 
THE  STROUSE,  ADLER  COMPANY  be  depended  upon  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself.  DeBeRdabjlitf  is  a  very  file  thiig  ti  siH. 


GROSS  MARGIN  STARTS  SLIPPING 


FIRST  REPORT  ON  1945 
MERCHANDISING  FIGURES 

The  Controllers’  Congress, 

NRDGA,  has  prepared  an  ad¬ 
vance  report  on  certain  sec-  •  Cum 

lions  of  the  1945  Departmental  Markf 

Merchandising  Results.  It  includes  C.orseis 

uierchandising  data,  and  sales  data  1945  42.9 

Aviih  the  exception  of  average  gross  - 

sale  and  sales  per  stpiare  foot  of  sell-  Corsets 

ing  space.  The  number  of  stores 

represented  in  this  advance  sum-  - —  - 

mary  is  about  80  per  cent  of  the  I 

final  sample  of  previous  years.  (The  Store 

final  and  complete  MOR  will  lx*  off  1945  39.4 

the  press  late  in  June.)  ~  ' 

For  the  hrst  time  since  1939  gross 
margin  for  total  store  shows  a  de- 
dine,  from  38.9  per  cent  in  1944  to  " 

38.5  per  cent  in  1945*.  The  corset  - 

and  brassiere  department  decrease 
was  less— from  42.9  jx*r  cent  to  42.7. 

While  these  changes  are  compara- 
lively  small,  it  would  seem  that 
gross  margin  has  finally  started  the  Corsets 

downward  trend  so  long*  predicted.  19.t  j 

Sales  volume  for  the  corset  de- _ 

partment  increased  18  per  cent  over  Ciorsets 
1944,  and  the  number  of  iransac-  1944 
tions  increased  14  per  cent.  This  f 

would  indicate  an  increase  in  the  L _ 

amount  of  the  average  sale.  Such  a 
rise  did  not  occur  in  1944.  Fhe  larger  aserage  sale 
suggests  that  customers  were  in  the  market  for  Ixtter 
(piality  garments  as  soon  as  the  manufacturers  were 
able  to  supply  them.  Manufatturers  will  lx*  increas¬ 
ingly  able  to  do  this  as  supply  conditions  improxe. 
and  if  the  M.\P  regulation  is  withdrawn,  l.arger  unit 
sales  and  the  corresj><»nding  increase  in  s;iles  volume 
should  help  to  protect  c(»rset  profit  figures  e\eu  if  gross 
margin  continues  to  decreast*. 

While  corset  department  xolume  has  increa>ed  ap¬ 
proximately  %  per  cent  since  1910,  the  department 
has  barely  maintained  its  1940  {M)sition  in  relation  to 
total  store  volume,  and  managed  this  only  Ix'cause  so 
many  durable  gootls  departments  were  entirelv  out  (»f 
business.  In  1940  and  1941,  the  ligure  was  1.7  |x*r  cent: 
in  1942  and  1943.  it  dropjxd  to  l.ti  jx*r  cent;  in  1944 
anti  1945  it  was  1.8  jxr  cent.  W’hen  the  profit  |H*rcent 
to  sales  figures  are  releast*tl  next  month,  the  corset  de¬ 
partment  will  probablv  have  as  much  reason  as  usual 
to  be  pleased  with  them.  Rut  many  merchandisers  ha\e 
always  Ixen  jxTsuaded  that  there  is  rtKnn  lot  improve¬ 
ment  itt  that  static  figure  of  sales  jx'r  cent  to  total  store. 
Perhaps  it  will  materiali/e  when  adeipiate  merchatidise 
I  e((nnt*s  available. 

"Itri.'S  figures  used  lieie  are  gcueiul  axeiages  of  depaitineut  aiui 
>|)erialty  stores  witli  annual  sales  \oluine  over  SI .tHHt.tHM);  tigincs 
for  preeetling  years  aie  general  averages  *>f  ilepartinent  aiul  s|k' 
liallv  stores  with  annual  sales  volume  over  S.XOO.tXX). 


MERCHANDISING  DATA 

to  Sales) 

lYork- 

• 

Cum. 

.Mark- 

Slotk  room 

Cash  dross 

Markon 

downs 

Shorlagf  CttsI  Discounts  .Margin  I 

C.orsets 

1945 

42.9 

2.1 

0.4  0.5 

1.5  45.4 

Gorsets 

1944 

42.7 

1.5 

0. 1  0.4 

4.4  45.6 . 

lotal 

Store 

1945 

39.4 

4.4 

1 .0  0.5 

2.8  38.5 

Fotal 

Store 

1944 

39.9 

4.3 

I.l  0.5 

2.8  38.9 

S.4LES  DATA 

S'umher  of 

Salt’s  to 

Sa/t’S  ‘’j,  to 

Transat  tions 

Ij 

St  Year 

Total  Store 

to  Last  Year 

Cause  Is 
1945 

118. 

1.8 

114. 

C  Dorset  s 
1944 

1 _ 

124. 

1.8 

124. 

Thf  Roth  Creation  girdle  b\  Royal  IVortester  tomes  in 
all  nylon  as  nell  as  rayon  and  cotton  batiste.  The 
bandeau  is  satin,  with  late  bust. 
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DESIGNING 


.  .  .  the  first  and  foremost 
reason  for 

Maiden  Form  leadershib 


Maiden  Form’s  sculptor '  designer  knows  that 
different  bosom 'types  require  brassieres  created 
along  entirely  different  lines .  . .  and  he  designs 
accordingly.  No  single  pattern  “graded  to  fit” 
satisfies  this  conscientious  specialist.  That’s 
why  you  find  many  designs  in  the  Maiden  Form 
line,  and  you  can  tell  your  customers  . . . 

“There  is  a  Maiden  Form  for  Every  Type  of  Figure” 


MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO.#  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Dal1as*Los  Angefes 
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Thr  Flexnit  Co.’s  light ly-boned  girdle  has  an  arrow- 
shaped  front  panel  of  rayon  satin,  and  back  and  side 
sections  in  2-way  stretch  elastic  web.  Four  garters. 


A.  Stein  &  Co.'s  Perma-lift  girdle  and  bra.  The  knit 
elastic  girdle  has  a  front  panel  of  satin  with  special 
reinforcement  feature. 


THE  NEW  MARKET  DATES  -a  statement  from 

THE  CORSET  AND  BRASSIERE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 


The  IMG  New  York  Siminier  Corset  Show  will 
open  on  the  second  Monday  in  June— June.  10. 
'I'his  action  was  taken  by  the  industry  in  response 
to  suggestions  from  both  buyers  and  manufacturers. 

I'he  Joint  Standing  (Committee  of  the  Corsc't  and 
Brassiere  Association  of  America  and  the  Associated 
C:orset  and  Brassiere  Mfrs.  Inc.  studied  the  problems 
of  their  members  and  the  retailers.  It  found  that  an 
early  date  is  necessary  this  year  and  desirable  in  an\ 
year  and  so  recommended  to  l)oth  organizations. 

Last  year  the  New  York  Summer  Corset  Show  was 
not  held  because  of  the  restrictions  on  travel  and  the 
retjuest  of  the  government  that  all  conventions  and- 
market  events  be  cancelled.  Therefore  when  the  tpies- 
tion  of  reviving  this  annual  event  came  up  it  was  felt 
that  this  was  an  opportunity  to  set  a  date  which  woidd 
recognize  not  only  the  temporary  conditions  existing 
today  w’hich  make  a  June  date  particularly  desirable 
but  also  the  long  term  trend  toward  earlier  buying 
which  had  developed  before  the  war.  It  is  hoped  that 
fune  will  prove  so  satisfactory  that  the  second  Mondax 
in  June  will  become  the  permanent  date.  .So  far  as  the 
manufacturers  are  (oncerned  they  are  convinced  that 
June  is  the  best  time. 

Looking  back  a  lew  years  it  was  the  standaul  prac¬ 
tice  to  open  the  New  Y’ork  show  in  July  or  even  as  late 
as  August  1.  I'hat  was  satisfactory  when  stores  did  not 
want  deliveries  before  October.  There  developed  a  de¬ 
cided  demand  lor  earlier  deliveries.  It  is  impossible 


for  manufacturers  to  hll  orders  in  August  utiless  they 
are  placed  in  June.  That  is  true  in  a  normal  year  and 
much  more  so  this  year. 

In  spite  of  the  agitation  about  OP.A  and  the  changes 
in  the  emergency  legislation  regulating  industry  and 
trade  it  will  not  be  possible  to  reflect  any  changes  im¬ 
mediately.  Consequently  most  manufacturers  will  cott- 
tinu  '  to  operate  on  a  quota  system  so  far  as  orders 
place  I  .’’o  next  few  months  are  concerned.  If  matui- 
facturca-  it  to  keep  the  promises  they  make  to  their 
customers  me,  must  know  early  in  June  what  their 
customers  want.  The  change  to  June  is  primarilx  to 
gi\e  better  serxice  to  buyers. 

In  regard  to  the  Winter  .Shoxv  lor  Spring  Lines  which 
prior  to  1941  had  l)een  held  in  January  the  need  for  an 
earlier  opening  was  apparent  years  ago.  The  atituial 
Wititcr  Show  xvas  held  during  the  first  xveek  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1941.  I'his  change  xvas  made  because  buyers  began 
to  schedule  deliveries  in  February  instead  of  March. 
No  manufacturer  can  (»pen  his  line  in  Januarx  and 
make  shipments  in  time  to  haxe  the  goods  reach  the 
tlealers’  shelxes  in  Febrnarx  unless  orders  were  placed 
before  Januarx  I.  So  the  action  to  open  the  Winter 
Show  on  the  second  .Motidav  in  November  was  prompt¬ 
ed  by  XV hat  must  be  done  to  meet  the  desires  of  the 
buyers  on  deliveries. 

Iiu|uiry  as  to  the  buying  seasons  in  other  apparel 
lines  rexealed  that  buyers  are  coming  to  market  earlier 
than  in  the  past.  Therefore  what  had  happened  in  the 
{Continued  on  page  64) 
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the  leader 


Ads  like  the  one  on  the  left* 


point  directly  to  your  store 

. . .  lead  America's  quality 
minded  women  into  your 
department.  That's  where 
they  find  the  beat  Flexaire 
advertising  of  all .  •  . 
the  beautiful  bras  that  yon  sell 
them  by  following  the  leader. 


*App«mrimg  , 

in  17  pre$tige 
$iational  metgOMinM. 


FLEXEES 


Flexaire . . .  the  bra  that  once  youVe  tried  youTl 
never  forsake.  For  it's  one  thing  to  oe  beautiful  and 
another  thing  to  be  comfortable.  And  it's  wonderful 
to  have  lovely  lines  and  feel  as  free  as  air,  too. 


ffcmw  CtnUm  mmd  CmmUmmUmn 
Fhesmlrm  Brm 

Cormm  Step  fa  tmd  FimmUa  CiiAUa 


AATISVIC  r»l7BI»ATI»IllS.  IMC.  •  41Y  VI  VTH  AVBlflJB  *  MBW  IB 
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THE  CORSET  STORY  .  1946  . 

I 

By  JEAN  GORDON,  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  DIRECTOR,  THE  STROUSE,  ADLER  C:OMPANY  V 


What  You’U  Sell 

I’HERE  has  Ik-cii  a  lot  ot  talk  about  the  new  silht)uette 
in  outer  apparel.  By  now  all  of  the  corset  industry  has 
heard  about  the  smaller  waist,  the  higher  bustline  and 
the  rounded  hip. 

•Many  people  ask  how  the  corset  industi  y  can  iollow 
this  new  trend  or  if  it  can.  A  waistline  ((in  be  be  pulled 
ill  with  a  tighter  corset  and  the  ligure  distorted  to  a 
wider  hip.  A  brassiere  can  lift  the  bustline  a  little 
higher.  Will  the  industry  as  a  whole  follow  this  trend? 
Probably  not.  It  is  true  that  the  corset  iiuhistry  con¬ 
tinues  to  regard  itself  as  being  a  part  of  the  fashion 
business.  No  longer  is  the  corset  classed  with  unmen¬ 
tionables,  and  no  longer  does  a  woman  want  only  one 
lorset.  She  wants  a  corset  wardrolx;  that  will  accentu¬ 
ate  her  outer  apparel.  More  and  more  high  fashion 
stores  across  the  country  are  putting  their  torset  de¬ 
partments  right  next  to  their  ready-to-wear  ilepart- 
ments  for  easy,  coordinated  selling,  and  to  give  the  cus¬ 
tomer  the  opportunity  of  trying  on  both  her  founda¬ 
tion  and  her  dress  without  changing  clothes  twice. 

Along  with  fashion,  however,  the  American  woman 
insists  on  comfort.  She  will  never  again  lace  a  corset 
to  an  18-inch  waistline  as  her  grandmother  did.  She 
knows  that  it  interferes  with  her  digesticjii.  her  breath¬ 
ing  and  her  mode  of  living.  She  will  not  be  hampered 
by  uncomfortable  clothes,  regardless  of  a  fashion  trend. 
And  so.  while  some  manufacturers  have  made  slight 
changes  in  the  projioi  tions  of  their  garments,  others  are 
satisfied  simply  to  alter  the  Icnik  of  the  corset,  by  a  little 
trimming  here  or  a  longer  IcKik  there,  to  make  it  seem 
smaller  waisted  or  larger  hipped. 

.\  gocxl  modern  girdle  and  brassiere  or  an  all-in-one 
loimdation  is  designed  to  mcike  the  figure  more  nearlv 
perfect  and  more  beautiful.  Dresses  are  designed  for 
pel  lec  t  figures,  regardless  of  si/e.  .MjouI  one  woman  in 
everv  thousand  has  a  realiv  lovelv  figure  and  the 
others  want  their  corse  ts  to  make  up 
for  their  own  natural  shortcomings. 

.Some  women  are  hip-hc-avv.  some 
are  top-heavy  and  others  are  thick- 
waisted.  The  corset  re-molds  the 
figure  as  much  as  jiossible  in  order 
to  make  a  more  desirable  silhouette. 

Most  manufacturers  go  on  the 
theory  that  a  woman  can  Avear  any 
outer  garment  regardless  of  the 
dress  silhouette  if  hcT  liasic  figure 
is  nicely  projXJrtioned. 

I'he  public  is  tired  of  its  corset 
problems.  Beautifully  groomed  and 
perfectly  dressed,  fashion-conscious 
women  have  had  to  wear  old  worn 
out  corsets  far  too  long.  They  have 
lieen  made  to  realize,  through  neces¬ 
sity,  that  corse  ts  were,  and  are,  ex¬ 
tremely  important  to  their  well  lie- 
ing.  .As  soon  as  manufacturers  can 


make  cpianiiiv  deliveries  once  mole,  stores  will  find 
ihemselves  doing  the  biggest  corset  businessan  history. 

I  his  situation  will  be  handed  to  merchants  on  a  silver 
platter,  so  to  speak.  .Sparked  up  with  some  gorgeous 
corset  windows  and  well-planned  advertising,  it  will 
put  corset  volume  well  on  its  way  to  an  8  to  10  turnover. 

1  he  manufacturer  is  just  as  anxious  as  the  merchan¬ 
dise  man  to  improve  the  turnover  of  the  highly  profit- 
able  (percentage-wise)  corset  department.  He  knows 
that  this  can  only  be  done  In  turning  it  into  a  fashion 
cle|)ariment  along  with  ready-to-wear  and  millinery. 

Sales  Training 

Educating  salespeople  became  practically  a  lost  art 
during  wartime.  If  a  store  coiild  get  a  new  salesj>erson 
there  was  only  time  to  teach  her  how  to  make  out  a 
sales  check.  This  whole  picture  is  changing,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  going  back  to  having  a  few  group  meetings,  a 
lecture  now  and  then  and  a  few  books  on  their  librarv 
shelves,  stores  are  going  all  out  lor  educational  material 
and  sales  training.  .Salespeople  will  be  learning  more 
aljout  current  fashion,  more  about  fabric  content,  more 
about  the  highly  trained  Imsiness  of  selling  shexis,  cor¬ 
sets  and  cosmetics,  and  the  manufacturers  are  ready  to 
lielp  them. 

(>ood  training  makes  a  lasting  impression,  and 
whether  vour  salespc'ople  stay  in  vour  store  or  branch 
out  to  other  fields,  you  are  helping  to  improve  the 
whole  fashion  industry  when  you  insist  on  good  store 
training.  One  of  the  most  progressive  merchants  in  the 
United  States.  Benjamin  Forman,  founder  of  the  now 
famous  B.  Forman  C^ompany  of  Roc  hester,  New  York, 
has  alwavs  had  a  rule  in  his  store  tlyit  no  employee,  re¬ 
gardless  of  rank,  could  enter  an  elev  ator  ahead  of  a  c  us- 
tomer.  I  his  is  a  small  thing,  and  yet  here  is  a  former 
emj)loyee.'  after  Ij  years,  remembering  this  little  show 
of  good  manners  and  realizing  that  it  has  made  her  a 
little  more  giacious  to  a  customer  whether  she  works 
for  a  store  or  for  a  manufacturer. 
Mr.  Forman  would  say.  “Fhe  cus¬ 
tomers  are  our  guests:  vou  are  the 
hosts  and  hosicsses  of  this  store  so 
treat  them  as  vour  guests.” 

.\  great  deal  of  prcjgress  was  made 
in  store  training  clui  ing  the  ’30s  un¬ 
til  the  war  broke  out.  Now  the  mer- 
c  hant  can  ])ick  uj)  where  he  left  off 
in  1912  and  go  on  from  there.  You 
no  doubt  have  training  plans  for 
vour  different  selling  divisions.  In 
corsets,  you  can  have  as  much  train¬ 
ing  help  and  sales  education  as  you 
can  use  from  the  manufacturer 
whose  merchandise  you  carrv.  Try 
to  make  your  corset  salespeople  feel 
a  part  of  vour  fashion  set-up.  Invite 
them  to  your  fashion  meetings  and 
shows,  and  teach  them  their  part  in 
vour  fashion  business. 


Jean  Gordon 
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*  ujelfAti  uc 

^tudc^fidJ^AO/c^  'Tka^iSyo^, 
(uJL 


^^ur  dream  girdle  is  back! 
f  Our  tissue  weight  Foundette 
that  feels  like  sleek  young  skin 
and  does  the  world  for  your 
figure.  Two  way  stretch, 
of  course,  made  even  more 
super  of  fine  Lastex*  yarns. . . 
and  typical  of  the  good  things 
that  Foundettes  have  m  store 
for  young  figures.  At  better 
corset  departments  everywhere. 


Ml  ^SI^(;\VKAK 


MUNSINGWEAR,  INC.  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  LOS  ANGELES 


-M;  v, 
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The  Cortees  girdle  by  Flexees 
weighs  four  ounces.  It  has  a  nyra- 
Ion  front  panel  and  nylon  lastique 
back  and  side  panels. 

Corset  Market  Dates 

{Continued  from  page  60) 

corset  and  brassiere  industry  was 
consistent  with  changed  buying 
I'.abits  in  other  trades. 

We  have  been  asked  if  these  new 
dates— the  second  Monday  in  June 
and  the  second  Monday  in  \'ovcm- 
ber— are  permanent.  They  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  and  we  are  convinced 
that  both  buyers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  will  be  so  w'ell  satisfied  with 
them  that  no  one  will  want  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  old  dates. 

Both  associations  are  responsive 
to  what  the  buyers  want  but  their 
members  cannot  give  early  deliv¬ 
eries  when  there  is  a  late  opening 
of  new  lines.  We  believe  the  new 
dates  are  good  and  hope  and  expect 
that  experience  will  prove  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  this  decision.  We  have  tried 
to  balance  the  wishes  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  and  the  problems  of  our 
manufacturers  and  find  a  solution 
which  will  be  best  for  both. 

[Editor’s  Note:  There  is  some  dis¬ 
agreement.  Typical  minority  opin¬ 
ion:  “Ordinarily,  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing.  Present  scarcities  are  such, 
however,  as  to  make  forward  plan¬ 
ning  almost  out  of  the  question.”] 


Retail  Efficiency — Can  It  Be  Improved? 

{Continued  from  page  48) 


enough  to  make  them  at  a  loss,  and 
althougli  the  retailer  Icxtks  to  him 
as  Iteing  truly  representative  of  a 
good  shirtmaker,  he  still  can’t  do 
business  with  him  for  he  has  noth¬ 
ing  to  sell.  But  along  comes  manu- 
lacTiircT  “X”.  “X”  has  never  made 
shirts  before  so  he  has  no  price 
freeze.  He  has  certain  costs,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  gets  an  approved  price 
on  a  sport  shirt  that  the  retailer  is 
permitted  to  sell  for  $6.  The  re¬ 
tailer  isn’t  making  money  on  what 
he  can’t  sell.  He  wants  to  sell  some¬ 
thing.  He  must  buy  the  only  thing 
that  is  available.  He  knows,  just  as 
his  customers  will  know,  that  if  that 
sport  shirt  is  worth  $6  then  the  shirt 
from  manufacturer  “A”  is  worth  $8. 
•Actually  “.A”  might  be  producing 
plenty  of  .shirts  to  sell  at  $4.25.  He 
can’t  because  he  is  unwittingly  a 
victim  of  a  desire  to  hold  a  line  that 
hasn’t  been  held. 

That  same  situation  has  been  all 
t(K)  frequent.  The  retailer  doesn’t 
feel  too  happy  about  his  friend- 
manufacturer  “.A”.  He  recognizes 
“.A’s”  feeling  that  it  is  all  so  very 
unfair— it  is.  There  is  nothing  the 
retailer  can  do  except  hope  for  the 
day  when  controls  can  be  discarded 
and  production  permitted  to  drive 
values  to  a  just  level. 

Trends  in  Brand  Promotion 

I’here  is  an  offshoot  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  proposition,  where  manufac¬ 
turers  w'ith  a  known  brand  are  jirice 
frozen  to  a  degree  that  prevents 
production,  and  new  manufacuir- 
ers  can  produce  almost  to  the  limit 
of  their  plant  capacities.  In  these 
days  of  scarcities,  we  find  a  buyer’s 
competition  for  even  these  goods— 
they  must  have  something  to  sell— 
so  today  there  are  many  conditions 
of  sale.  Look  in  your  newspapers 
and  see  how  many  stores  are  adver¬ 
tising  merchandise  you  and  I  never 
heard  of  before  this  year. 

I'hat  often  represents  a  case 
where  a  retailer,  desperate  for 
goods,  must  agree  to  advertise  a 
brand  in  order  to  get  'deliveries. 
Formerly,  a  store  assumed  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  merchandise  by  sell¬ 
ing  under  its  own  name,  and  only 
occasionally  deviating  to  pick  up 
the  name  of  a  strong  national  line 
that  had  come  to  stand  for  some¬ 


thing.  .Now,  everyone  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  price  in  a  scarce  category  is 
promoting  a  name,  in  thejiope  that 
it  can  cut  in  on  the  reputation  for 
(piality  established  over  long  years 
by  firms  that  are  now  temporarily 
unable  to  produce. 

If  distribution  ever  gets  out  from 
under  the  tangled  regulations  that 
seem  to  be  preventing  production 
and  to  be  fostering  inflation,  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  will  see  the  greatest  accent 
on  (|uality  standards  that  distribu¬ 
tion  has  ever  witnessed.  Where  the 
lesponsibility  for  fine  materials  and 
real  craftsmanship  has  been  slight- 
etl  through  “clever”  evasions  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulations,  the  stores  are 
standing  ready  to  prove  all  these 
newer  offerings,  and  if  they  are  not 
quality,  they  are  anxious  to  be 
through  with  them. 

The  Control  Habit 

W'e  are  merchants  by  profession. 
We  know,  or  should  know,  values. 
We  liken  present  over-all  price  con- 
tiol  efforts  to  the  action  of  a  nar¬ 
cotic.  It  was  once  necessary  for  a 
painful  operation.  It  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  so  as  to  defer  the  shock  of 
deprivation.  It  now  has  values  so 
distorted  that  unless  we  get  out’ 
from  under  soon  it  has  all  the  marks 
of  a  fatal  addiction  fro’.n  which 
there  will  be  no  recovery. 

fust  like  a  narcotic,  each  dosage 
requires  a  subsequent  larger  dos¬ 
age.  And  if  in  your  scholastic  days 
you  were  ever  enthralled  by  De- 
Quincey’s  “Confessions  of  an  Opi¬ 
um  Eater”,  just  imagine  what  a 
similar  writer  could  do  with  tbe 
maze  of  regulations  that  have  come 
our  way!  We  know  the  process  of 
de-control  will  be  painful.  We 
know  there  will  be  many  untoward 
incidents.  However,  if  we  are  ever 
to  break  the  habit  and  live,  we 
should  do  it  quickly.  We  must  take 
our  medicine  and  get  it  over  with, 
otherwise,  the  great  productive  ma¬ 
chine  that  we  know  of  as  America 
will  be  sacrificed  to  an  humani¬ 
tarian  urge.  Only  a  painful  de-con- 
trol  can  restore  anything  like  really 
comparable  values. 

From  an  address  before  the  .\dvertising 
^fanagers  Association  of  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspapers. 
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